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THE NEW CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE picture on this page shows the new 

Children’s Hospital, which is one of the 
most interesting and important of the numerous 
institutions that have gathered round the new 
buildings of the Harvard Medical School in 
Boston. It is the successor of the hospital 
that has stood on Huntington Avenue since 
1882, and that will now be devoted to other 
purposes. In the old hospital many thousands 
of children from two to twelve years of age 
received medical and surgical treatment that 
saved them from suffering and made them 
strong and well. The children of poor families 
received free treatment, and the charges in all 
cases were moderate. Now that the work has 
removed to a larger and better-equipped build- 
ing, it will continue to expand. Here will be 
not only the headquarters for the routine 
medical and surgical treatment of children’s 
diseases, but also the centre of that branch of 
surgery known as orthopedics, or the surgery 
of deformities. The usefulness of orthopedics, 
which has reached a higher development in | 





Boston than elsewhere in America, is not lim- | 
ited to children; but since far more young 
people than others benefit thereby, it is consid- | 


ered inseparable from the study and treatment | 
of children’s diseases. 


= 


OMEBODY has discovered that Montpelier, 

the capital of Vermont, is much smaller in 
population than any other state capital in New 
England. An interesting item of information, 
so far as it goes, but that is not very far. 
There are things of more importance than size 
that can be said of the beautiful little Green 
Mountain city. For example, it is the third 
largest insurance centre in New England, and 
it has many manufacturing interests that in 
importance are quite out of proportion to its 
population. ‘The clothespin is a humble arti- 
cle, but no one will deny that it is useful. 
Montpelier furnishes clothespins for the world 
—about thirty million of them every year. It 
is also an important centre of the granite trade, 
in which it has forty companies engaged. 
It manufactures sawmill machinery, all kinds 
of saddlery supplies, hardware, traveling 
cranes, confectionery, and other goods. It.) 
also has a claim to distinction in the dignity | 
and beauty of its many public buildings. | 
The state house, the public library, the | 
United States government building, the city 
hall, the art gallery and the new high-school 
building are all excellent examples of archi- 
tecture suited to a special purpose. The city, 
which gets its name from Montpellier, France, 
became the capital of Vermont in 1805, less 
than twenty years after the first permanent 
settlement was made there. 
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HERE are all the elements of a first-class 

historical controversy in the inscription on 
a memorial that was unveiled a few weeks 
ago in South Windsor, Connecticut. The me- 
morial stands beside the road that was known 
in colonial times as ‘‘the King’s highway’’ 
from Hartford to Boston, and marks the site | °F 
of the house where John Fitch was born in 
1743. The inscription says that John Fitch 
was ‘‘the inventor of the steambeat.’’ In this 
line lie the seeds of controversy, for it is Robert 


Fulton who has had the credit of being the| ¢ 


first successfully to apply the principle of steam 
to navigation. But whatever the merits of the 
respective claims, John Fitch was an inventor 
whose name deserves to live. His life was 





| published in New Hampshire nearly a centary 


| ministrations. At length health reigned again 


| his wife, with their numerous children clinging 
|to them, ventured to mention the subject of 





full of adventure. In boyhood he left his 
father’s farm and went to sea. He was a 
soldier of the Revolution, and for a time 
a captive of the Indians. By successful trade 
he made a fortune, which he invested in Vir- | 
ginia land. 

While making his way by water into the 
new Northwest, the idea of steam navigation | 
came to him, and he devoted the rest of his | 
life to experiments and to the attempt to win 
recognition and support. He launched a steam | 
packet on the Delaware River in 1787—twenty | 
years before Fulton’s steamboat made its his- | 
torie voyage up the Hudson. It had paddles 


on the side, not paddle wheels, and attained a | 
speed of three milesan hour. Financial troubles 
soon beset the company that he formed to build | 
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a boat for regular passenger service on the 
Delaware. Discouraged, he went to France 
in 1793, in the hope of getting help, just as 
Fulton did later; but he returned more dis- 
heartened than ever, also as Fulton did in 1806. 
In 1796 he built a small steamboat, which he | 
launched on a pond in New York City. The 
world took little interest, ‘‘squatters’’ settled 
on his Virginia lands, and at last his losses 
and failures became too great for him to bear; 
in 1798 he took his own life. A sad life story | 
is his, but one that has many parallels in the 
history of invention and discovery. 
& 
UMBERLESS are the stories told of the 
old-fashioned country doctor. In a book 





ago there is an anecdote of Dr. Ezra Carter, 
who died in Concord in 1767. He had long 
been in attendance on an exceedingly poor 
family in Bow. One member after another 
had profited from his kindly and skillful 


in the little home, and one day the man and 


the doctor’s bill. 

**T don’t know how we can ever get money 
enough to pay you,’’ said the man. 

The doctor looked at the group a moment. 

‘*Am I not entitled to my pay at once?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*You are, doctor, oh, you are!’’ said the 
trembling wife. ‘‘But do wait a little—we 
cannot pay you now.’’ 

‘*My friends,’’ said Doctor Carter, with a 
gruffness that seemed very unusual in him, ‘‘I 
know that you have property enough to satisfy 


my demands, and, moreover, I intend to have 


it before I leave here. ’’ 

The words fairly dazed the poor couple. 
They knew only too well their poverty, and 
they knew also the reputation of the doctor as 






~ “The Staff of Life” 
_ If wheat is the 
” most nourish- 
m= ing of all foods, 
,, and contains in 
proper propor- 
tion all the ele- 
* ments that the 

* human system 
requires, jay should not 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


be a most valuable and nourishing food 
drink? It is, and just as satisfying as coffee 
without any of the bad after effects expe- 
rienced by most coffee drinkers. Youcan 
drink Old Grist Mill three times a day,and 
the whole family can use it without harm. 

When you get tired of other cereal 
coffees try Old Grist Mill, a satis- 
fying and healthful drink at one- 

ourth the cost. 

Boil hard five minutes. 


150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 
age (1 lb.) by parcel 
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Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


For those to whom a clean, sweet, refresh- 
ing feeling of the mouth means something. 
Cleanses so thoroughly it works its way to all 
parts of the tooth enamel. Indorsed by den- 
tists. 25 cents. Powder form in large size 
glass botties—or in paste form in tubes. New 
England Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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@ man of many generous and merciful deeds. | 
While they had been talking, a cat and three | 
or four kittens had come into theroom. Before | 
either the man or his wife could find words to 
answer, the doctor stooped and picked up one 
of the kittens. 

**T told you that I should have my pay 
before I left the house,’’ he said, ‘‘and here 
it is—my pay in full.’’ And with the kitten | 
in his pocket he marched down the road, leav- 
ing the couple still groping for words. 


| 


* ¢ 


WHY SALUTE? 


GERMAN recruit was being drilled in | 
military manners—a branch of the art of | 
war that the Evening Post would have | 

us believe is most important in the Fatherland. 
For one thing, he had to be taught whom to 
salute when marching through the streets. 

The method of instruction was to have the 
novice walk mh and down the of the 
barrack: from this corner non- | 
ed officers kept ate ted out bn 
aes. | and enying. “‘T am a Royal H | 

am the Military Governor,’’ or ere am | 

the Master of the ether Dachshunds, ’’ or the 
like exalted a ereupon the appropriate 
salute had to be given. 
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had been going on very well until | 

a mischievous corporal y ited him- 
self before the recruit, and “‘T am a Reyal 
arriage.’’ Lip recruit straight on 


without y notice. 
m4 didn +. = salute?’’ yelled the ser- 


“Fy Ad your pardon, ’’ stammered the recruit, 
**but I was under the impression that the 
carriage was empty.’’ 

*® & 
A MAN-MADE RIVER. 
r | NHE Washington Star has the following 





story from Mr. W. H. Ellis, the naval 
architect of a Scotch shipbuilding firm: 


om ged ay - ky. has rr brought | 
its present draft by means o' redging, | 
ona so the Scotch are very proud of it. 

Well, a party of American sight-seers turned | 
| up their noses at the Clyde one day. } 
‘**Call this a river?’’ they said. ‘‘Why, it’s 
a mere ditch in comparison with our Mississippi 

| or St. Lawrence or Delaware. ’’ 
ae weel, mon,’’ said a Scotch bystander, 
**you’ve got Providence to thank for 7 
rivers, but we made this oursels. - 








For Thanksgiving Dinner 


The proper finish for this time-honored feast is mince pie. Not 
ordinary mince pie, but the old-fashioned kind, 9 er lees 
it when Thanksgiving Day was first established. Made with 


Grandmother’s Mince Meat 


The making of such pies is not a lost art, as some suppose, because 
the forethought 
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to preserve this famous old recipe from 
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The SERVICE Store 


Parents, here’s Clothes-Insurance 
for that Boy of yours—— 


Famous, Ever-Dependable 


“Knockabout” 


SUITS 


(Copyrighted and manufactured exclusively by us) 


How many mothers have often 
wished in desperation for a suit of 
cast-iron clothes for their boys—— 


Materials in “ Knockabout” Suits 
But they come 
as near to it for strength and en- 
durance as seems possible, for 


are not cast-iron. 


construction is unsurpassed. 
Sold by us for years. 
7to 18. Extra ely a $8 


pieces with each suit. Mail 
orders filled. 


Shuman Corner, Boston 











Boiled down, non-shrinking, strictly 
all wool specially woven fabrics, 
heavy silk thread sewed. Coats 
have “ hand felled” collars and are 
serge lined: trousers have rein- 
forced seats and taped seams. 
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T would be hard to say just 
| what Marty Shepler thought 

of Bavia Farm stock as an 
investment. Mr. Jenson had 
cleared away her first mis- 
givings by his convincing ex- 
planation; but whether her 
renewed confidence in Jenson 
& Whatman’s enterprises was owing to the 
soundness of her employer’s arguments, 
or merely to his kindliness and the vigor 
of his personality, she did not know. 
Certainly, the consternation she felt over 
the postscript to Mrs. Gringham’s letter 
had its root in some feeling of doubt and 
dissatisfaction. 

Marty did not talk about it that night. 
She would not have talked to anyone, 
except Kearney Jenson himself; and 
Kearney Jenson had gone home. She 
found herself saying that she was a child, 
with no judgment whatever; that the 
fact that Mr. Jenson had himself invested 
in Bavia Farm guaranteed the soundness 
of the enterprise; that Mrs. Gringham 
was a woman of seasoned judgment; that 
the indirect accusations of the article, and 
the direct charge of the penciled com- 
ment on Jenson & Whatman’s advertise- 
ment, were either mistaken or malicious ; 
finally, that Kearney Jenson, who had 
been so good to her, must be sound and 
good through and through. Then sud- 
denly she realized that she was defending 
him from no outside charges whatever, 
but from a fear that had sprung up in 
her own heart. 

At the office the next morning, Marty 
found that Mr. Jenson had gone out of 
town for three days. Mr. Whatman was 
in from a trip, and Mr. Jenson had 
taken the opportunity thus afforded him 
to make a brief visit to a neighboring 
town. Marty did not want to talk to 
Mr. Whatman. To be sure, he was just 
as well able to set her mind at rest as Mr. 
Jenson was—perhaps better able, for he 
had actually seen the land of Bavia Farm. 

The one great question in Marty’s mind 
was whether Jenson & Whatman were 
quite certain that Mrs. Gringham had 
made a safe investment. When she 
thought of the scores and hundreds of 
other people besides Mrs. Gringham who 
were putting money into Jenson & What- 
man’s enterprise, she felt that so many 
people could not be mistaken as to the 
soundness of the investment. But when 
she thought of Mrs. Gringham and Gray 
Rock Farm, and of that penciled note on 
the newspaper advertisement, she found 
she wanted further assurances. 

Of course it ended in her going to Mr. 
Whatman. A person as intense as Marty 
could not wait. 
into the promoter’s private room, she asked 
what she supposed was a harmless question. 

‘*Mr. Whatman,’’ she said, ‘‘you’vye been 
all over Bavia Farm, haven’t you?’’ 

Mr. Whatman was scowling over his letters ; 
his thin, anxious face wore an absorbed and 
preoccupied expression; but he looked up sud- 
denly. 

‘*What?’’? There was sharpness in every 
line of his face. 

Marty repeated her question. 
speech reminded Mr. Whatman of her deafness. 
He sat back in his chair and looked at her for 
an instant. Then he began to formulate an 
answer, and to mouth his words elaborately— 
so elaborately, indeed, that as far as Marty’s 
ability to read his lips was concerned, he might 
as well have been repeating some such syllable 
as WOW, WOW, WOW. 

Marty stopped him, abrupt in her keen con- 
cern. He was irritated, both by her query 
and by her manner. 
reasons, also, for his irritation; perhaps he 
had been answering a good many inquiries of 
a similar nature from other people. Mr. What- 
man repeated his words, whatever they were, 
with still more elaborate lip motions, and 
therefore, if possible, with less clearness. 
Marty’s quick impatience stirred. 

‘Don’t talk that way,’’ she said, suddenly. 
“‘Just tell me as you’d tell anyone.’’ 

The moment she had spoken, she realized 
that that was not a very respectful way to 
address an employer, and she began to apolo- 
gize. But James Whatman was not a patient 
man. Moreover, he had not known Marty 
well enough to like her. 

He stared at her, and laughed harshly. 

‘*Well, you’re an impudent young lady, 
aren’t you?’’ he exclaimed. And, forgetting 
to ‘‘make himself clear,’”? he became instantly 
understandable. His speech, when natural, 
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HE RAISED HIS HAND, AND POINTED IN SILENCE TO THE DOOR. 


When some duty took her | was unusually readable on his lips. Except 


| when he obscured his sentences by elaborate 
| movements of his lips, Marty understood every 
| word he uttered. 

‘*Impudent?’’ she repeated, and instantly 
the unjust accusation struck out a spark from 
her fulminating temper. ‘‘I’m not. If you’d 

| talk like a human being —’’ 

| She stopped again, trying to regain her con- 
trol. Her eyes flashed with temper; she flushed 

|as she made an effort to check it. 

‘*Leave the room!’’ Whatman said, quietly 
but peremptorily, and he pointed toward the 
door with his pen. 

Marty’s temper flashed again. To be ordered 
from an employer’s room so summarily would 
only have humiliated some girls; others it 
would have cowed; but it made Marty Shepler 
angry. 

‘*T want to know about Bavia Farm!’’ she 
cried out. 
Why don’t you tell me?’’ 

James Whatman stared again. Whatever he 
may have been able to say in defense of his 
own and his partner’s doings, he felt it beneath 
his dignity at that moment to condescend to 
explain the matter to an impertinent employee. 
He raised his hand, and pointed in silence to 
the door. 

Marty whirled instantly. In another moment 
she was out in the main office and on her way 
|to her own desk, furious over the treatment 


that she had unwittingly brought upon herself. | 


It had been a scene not unlike many that had 
made her life with Mrs. Gringham miserable, 
and she knew that she was largely at fault; 
but certainly 
| toward her question had not settled her doubts 
|about Bavia Farm. 

| Although not satisfied, Marty was for the 
moment silenced. She would certainly not 
approach James Whatman again with her 
| questions, and there was no one else to talk to 





**Ts it safe—is it a safe investment? | 


James Whatman’s attitude | 


until Mr. Jenson should return. Determined 
to tell Mr. Jenson everything, she settled to 
her work. 

On the afternoon of the second day of Mr. 
Jenson’s absence, a telegram was brought to 
Marty’s desk. She opened it, as she opened 
all telegrams, before sending it in to Mr. 
Whatman. As she spread it upon her desk, 


however, in order to stamp it with the time | 


stamp that she put on all incoming communi- 


cations, her eyes caught the typewritten signa- | 


ture. It was the name of the very periodical 
in which she had read the criticism of adver- 
tising stock dealers. 

Marty read the telegram without thinking 
whether Mr. Jenson’s remark that she would 
necessarily see the firm’s private correspond- 
ence justified her in the act. The telegram 
explained itself, from her point of view, com- 
pletely: 

Investigation unsatisfactory. Can’t 
run Bavia ad. 


Two things were evident to Marty. One was 
that the periodical did not want Jenson & 
Whatman’s money enough to print their adver- 
tising; the other, that the periodical was not 
concerned whether Jenson & Whatman might 
or might not like to receive telegrams—subject 
to some publicity—on such a delicate matter. 
And Marty interpreted the message to indicate 
anything except respect on the part of the pub- 
lisher for the firm of Jenson & Whatman. 

She herself winced at first.: Then, suddenly, 
all the doubts and fears of the past few days 
rose together to her mind, and turned the 
sunny afternoon suddenly dull and dead. 

She carried the message in to Mr. Whatman, 
| laid it on his desk, and came away without 
waiting to see how he took the news. Then 
| she sat down and thought of Mrs. Gringham, 

of Kearney Jenson, of what each had done for 
her, of her own position, of what loyalty to 
each demanded of her, and of the right that 
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transcends mere personal loy- 
alty. And as she thought, 
tears came into her eyes. 

Presently she bent over, dried 
her eyes, and took up her pen. 
She wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Gringham, telling of her fears. 
Then she took the periodical 

with the article; ‘‘Investors Beware!’’ 
out of her desk. She clipped out the 
article and inclosed it in her letter, which 
she immediately dropped into the mail 
chute. 

Then she went wearily back to her 
work. She had not made up her mind 
that Jenson & Whatman were actually 
dishonest; she could not believe that of 
Kearney Jenson; but she did not believe 
that Bavia Farm was a proper thing for 
a woman like Mrs. Gringham to invest 
in. She had written to Mrs. Gringham 
that Mr. Jenson would return her money 
to her if she was not satisfied with her 
investment, and she had urged her to ask 
that it be returned. 

But now Marty began to think about 
the hundreds of other investors whose 
money had been coming into the office of 
Jenson & Whatman ever since she had 
been working there. And the more she 
thought of them, the heavier became the 
burden on her heart and conscience. If 
it had been her duty to warn Mrs. Gring- 
ham, her friend, what was her duty 
toward all those other people whose 
checks and money orders had passed 
through her hands? 

She knew exactly how she might compel 
Jenson & Whatman to show the soundness 
—if they could—of their Bavia Farm 
scheme. She could go to the United 
States Post Office inspector at the gov- 
ernment building, and tell him what she 
suspected. Jenson & Whatman were using 
the mails almost entirely for their busi- 
ness, and they could be arrested, unless 
they could prove that they were con- 
ducting an honest enterprise. The very 
knowledge that she had that power over 
the situation made Marty’s sense of 
responsibility heavier. 

But she could settle nothing in her 
mind until she should hear what Mr. 
Jenson would say to her questions. So 
the next day she waited eagerly for his 
return. 

He did not appear at the office in the 
morning. Whatman was there, and Marty 
noticed a shade more of anxiety on his 
thin face than usual. She attributed it 
to the unaccustomed burden of the office 
affairs, which his partner usually carried. 
She went to his room as little as possible, 
for she feared another clash with him. 

After luncheon she had to go to Mr. What- 
man’s door with the noon mail. Since she 
was unable to hear whether people were talk- 
ing inside, she was accustomed, either at Mr. 
Jenson’s or Mr. Whatman’s door to peep in 
past the green silk curtains inside the glass, 
in order to make sure that the occupant of the 
room was alone. It was not spying; it was 
an innocent and considerate precaution; but 
on this day it chanced to fit strangely into 
Marty’s fortunes. 

She paused outside James Whatman’s door, 
as usual, and peered in through the glass. He 
| was sitting in his chair, leaning forward, with 
| the telephone receiver at his ear. His face 
| was in the bright light from the window. She 
| saw him speaking into the telephone trans- 

mitter, and she could make out perfectly what 
he was saying. 

| The sentence that she caught in her first 
| glance held her attention. And then, all at 
| once, she was standing as if paralyzed in the 


attitude she had taken. This is what she read 


| from Whatman’s lips: 
| ‘Likely to make trouble! Miss Shepler. 
| Yes—certainly is. What? Knows too much. 
I say—knows too much for . . . good, or ours. 
. . . likely to talk.’’ He paused to receive an 
answer. Then, ‘‘ Treatment for deafness! 
Well, that’s good! She’s been deaf all her 
| life, hasn’t she? What chance has she?’’ 
Another pause; then a slow grin. ‘‘Well, I’ve 
no objection. Maybe it will serve to shut 
her mouth!’’ And, still grinning, Marty’s 
employer hung up the receiver and carefully 
pushed the telephone back on his desk. 
| Marty caught almost every word that What- 
|man spoke; and her quick faculties supplied 
| also the missing part of that telephone conver- 
sation, and told her who was at the other end 
of the wire. In a single instant hope,—her 
| strange, new, irrepressible hope,—and her 
| stanch, loyal faith in the honesty and. the 
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kindness of the man, died from her heart. | 
She opened the door, and walked to Mr. 
Whatman’s desk. As he hung up the receiver | 


Marty read his written words without surprise 


or any show of agitation, although her throat 


was dry and her nerves were quivering. This 


of his telephone, she laid her papers before | was what he had written: 


him. When she started to turn away, he held 
up a finger to detain her, drew out a pencil, 
and, as if unwilling to try to talk to her now, 
wrote on a slip of paper, and handed it to her. 





ATE on a dull day in November, old Gordon | 

e Low stumbled on the lonely cabin of the 

nameless trapper whose lines ran over 

the Caucomgomoe courftry; he found the man 

at the point of death, and cared for him all 
that long, dark night. 

Outside the door, from sunset to sunrise, 
crouched the dying man’s great, gaunt blood- 
hound. With the first light of morning, the 
creature whined, scratched the boards of the 
door, and slunk into the room. The dog thrust 
his cold nose into the old trapper’s fevered 
hand; he put his two paws on the side of the 
bunk, and raised himself so that he could look 
into the unseeing human eyes. For a long 
time he stared in dumb-brute agony of grief, 
understanding what it all meant as well as if 
he were human—and Gordon Low turned to 
the window, with something akin to mist 
blurring his vision. After a long silence the 
gnarled, old, white-bearded man in the bunk 
rose on his trembling elbow, and flung a long 
arm round the dog’s neck, drew the beast’s face 
close to his own, and held him a full minute 
with the failing strength of a great love. 

Afterward, Low tried to feed the dog. He 
sought to win the animal’s confidence, but the 
bloodhound was afraid of him. With bared 
teeth he crouched before Gordon’s extended 
hand, and growled deep in his throat. He 
stood by the door, and whined. When Low 
crossed the cabin to open the door, the blood- 
hound sank on his haunches in the corner, 
ready to fight to the last gasp. When he found 
that the man did not attack him, he darted 
into the open, turned for one brief glance at 
the dark windows, and leaving behind him the 
silent cabin with its dead, swung into a long 
lope that carried him swiftly over the birch- 
clad hill until he became a mere moving speck 
in the leafless forest. Thus the masterless dog 
passed into the wilderness. 

Two days later they carried the trapper’s 
body up the hill, above the banks of Caucom- 
gomoc Stream, and buried it, with a prayer 
and a verse from the Scriptures. Human 
mourners were few; there were the minister 
from the distant village, three men from the 
lumber camp, who came in the name of a brief 
friendship, and old Gordon Low; but a silent 
shadow, slipping through the silver birches and 
the spruces, watched it all, with dark, deep 
eyes. When the preacher was starting down 
the trail to the village in the gloaming, he 
looked back at the solitary grave, and saw a 
tall, lank hound standing in mute and sorrow- 
ful guardianship over the new-turned earth. 

Time and again in the winter that followed, 
men from the towns or the logging camps 
caught sight of the hound in underbrush or 
distant thicket, usually silent and far away. 
They held him in the same awe in which they 
had held his master; for there was something 
sombre and threatening in the creature’s atti- 
tude when, with drooping lips, and great head 
hung forward, and staring eyes deep as night, 
he gazed down from the high hills at some 
passer-by on the long, snow-covered roads 
below. Once three men traveling on foot heard 
behind them in the forest that never-to-be-for- 
gotten voice, resonant, vibrant, like a great bell 
booming up from the valley, a voice that drew 
nearer and ever nearer. The men knew that 
the dog of Caucomgomoc was on their track. 
They ran from him as if a fiend were at their 
heels; but always that voice trailed them over 
the ridges, through the valleys, until, looking 
back, they saw the lean bloodhound, with his | 
nose to the ground, rapidly drawing nearer. 
When the men, who had no weapons, began 
searching frantically under the dead leaves for 
clubs, a deathly silence came over the woods. 
But the dog did not attack them. The men, 
looking up at the hill above them, saw him 
standing there, fixing them with malevolent 
gaze; they fled again, in a strange fear. 

No one knew a reason for fearing the dog. 
So far as was known, he never had attacked a 
human being. Perhaps it was his expression 
—his fearless, challenging stare—that fright- 
ened men. Perhaps it was the mystery that 
attaches itself to the name of bloodhound. 
They had feared the rangy, bell-throated beast 
from the day when first he came to Cau- 
comgomoec, but when his master died they 
feared him more; he had gone wild, he was a 
menace to the entire countryside, they said— 
all except Gordon Low. 

At midnight, men in the distant camps heard 
the creature’s hunting ery, and, turning rest- 





Mr. Jenson has just telephoned that he wants 
you to meet him at once at Doctor Jordan’s office, 
102 Main Street. You may leave here immediately. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





the hound of Caucomgomoce was out that night. 
| Sometimes, at high noon, scattered choppers in 
| the mountains shuddered and drew closer to- 


gether, when, from over waste stretches of | 


land, rang the hollow baying of the blood- 
hound, faint, and small, and far away. Some 
said he was hunting with the spirit of his lost 
master; some, that he was a devil incarnate. 
Gray-haired Amos Nicben, the Indian, tapping 
his forehead with unmistakable meaning, 


searching party, if he tried. They told her 
that the boy would find his way home unaided, 
and they almost calmed her fears. But Gordon 
Low knew, better than anyone else, the devious 
windings of the tote road through grassy 
meadows and thick alder growths, the pathless 





that lay through all the Caucomgomoe country. 


And he knew his little grandson’s determined | 
spirit, the dogged will, so like his own, that | 


had led the boy, young as he was, to roam 
over hills and valleys round the village. The | 
old man’s cheeks were gray, and his brows | 
were knotted in a dark frown. 


Assuring the woman that the child was | 
probably not a mile from the village and would | 


soon be found, twenty men, armed with guns, 
horns, and lanterns, set out on the long road 
under the darkening pines; but ahead of them 
| all, at the swift stride for which he was famous, 
marched Gordon Low. Two hours later, the 
| grandfather, trail-worn and weary, stumbled 
into Johnston’s camps. But not a person in 
| Johnston’s camps had seen Ned Low. What 
| Bill Nichols had been too much afraid, or too 
much bewildered, to confess, was revealed now 
—Ned had been lost on the outward trip. 

At that moment, although the grandfather 
did not know it, the boy’s father had just 





wastes of marsh, and bog, and beaver dam | 


quoted an ancient tale of the Abnaki, about a | reached home, and, frightened by the news that 





hound of supernatural powers, in days long | met him at his door, was starting, supperless, 


with a terrible dread; stout hearts shook with 
horror. At last they heard the dreadful sound. 

From across miles and miles of tangled 
thicket and open marsh, came the clear, faint 
call of a bloodhound on the trail. As regular 
as a tolling knell, deep, mournful, and unut- 
terably wild, came the call. With throbbing 
| hearts, the searchers splashed through the 
swamp water, ankle-deep, knee-deep, waist- 
deep. They pressed on, shoulder to shoulder, 
drawn together by an unconfessed fear. 

They gathered on the road, and listened to 
the call of the hound. It came from the south. 

They ran, with bobbing lanterns; they jos- 
tled down the road, stumbling and tripping. 

‘* The wild dog of Caucomgomoc!’’ they 
|eried. ‘*God help the boy !’’ 

Strangely enough, they had no doubt whom 
the beast was tracking. They swung their 
guns forward, they felt the cartridges in their 
pockets. Ahead of all of them, at the unfail- 
ing pace of a racer trained and tried, old 
Gordon Low ran down the road. 

The ery of the hound grew louder. They 
were nearing the end of the hunt, they knew, 
for the howling of the dog was nearer, sharper, 
and continued without pausing. The dog had 
swung to the right. The men hurried down a 
hauling road, stumbling over roots, stumps, and 
crisscrossed logs. For ten minutes they strag- 
gled on; then, with Gordon Low still ahead, 


| 


past, that had tracked a man forsworn across |‘un the winding trail. When the other men, with | they dashed from the road into the swamp. 


Store. 





lessly in their blankets, told one another that 


the wilderness to the very 
gates of Quebec. 

While the winter passed, and 
spring came in with the rush 
of white water in the rips, the 
fame of the lost hound spread, 
and he became known from 
the Abol to the Allagash as the 
wild dog of Caucomgomoc. 

One May afternoon, in the vil- 
lage store, where half a dozen 
men were loafing in their accus- 
tomed places on meal sacks and 
nail kegs, Gordon Low laughed 
at the stories they were telling, 
and declared, impulsively, that 
he would like to own the dog. 

*“Own him!’ chuckled a 
French trapper, who had come 
down for provisions. ‘‘Ho, ho, 
that is a ver’ good joke! Lis- 
ten,’’—his voice dropped to a 
whisper, —‘‘that is no real dog. 
No! That dog has a demon in 
him. He would eat you in the 
night. He would eat children 
in the village. It is not safe to 
talk so of a demon dog. Once 
he followed me down Caucom- 
gomoc Stream. I heard him 
yowling high in the hills. I 
ran, I ran faster, still came that 
yowling fiend of a brute, wo-o- 
o-ow, so! Sacré! I ran—behind 
me the dog, before me my cabin. 
I reach the cabin, I slam the 
door, with my rifle in hand I 
open the window—he is gone. 
Always he is gone when there is 
a gun; therefore he is a demon 
dog, else he would be shot.’’ 

Gordon Low flared up an- 
grily. ‘‘Yes, it’s mighty glad 
I’d be to own that hound!’’ he repeated. 
‘*There’s no such other dog in all the coun- 
try !’? 

‘* Thanks be for that!’’ cried another 
speaker. ‘‘If there was such another dog, it 
would be no place for men!’’ 

A woman was hurrying up the road. Gordon 
Low watched her quick steps, saw her blue 
apron blown back by the wind, her brown hair 
tossed in wisps about her face, and recog- 
nized his son’s wife. She was coming to the 


As she stood on the threshold the men turned, 
and Low felt himself unaccountably frightened 
by the unnatural pallor in the woman’s face. 
She looked quickly round the little group, into 
the shadows behind the meal sacks, and cried, 
‘*Where’s my little Ned?’’ 

Gordon’s heart thumped, and he rose slowly 





| to his feet, but Austin, the storekeeper, stepped 
| forward. 


‘*Ned’s all right; he rode up to the | 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 





WITH DROOPING LIPS, AND GREAT HEAD HUNG FORWARD, 


HE GAZED DOWN FROM THE HIGH HILLS. 


swinging lanterns and gleaming gun barrels, 
came up through the alders into the camp yard, 
Gordon Low was turning back on the road. 
The searching parties gathered in the moon- 
light, which was just beginning to sift through 
the pines, and looked across the dark waste of 
evergreen, over the swampy, marshy lowlands 
through which they had passed. ‘The boy had 
been lost, Bill Nichols admitted in tearful con- 
trition, before the team had reached Johnston’s 
camps. For at least five hours Ned had been 
wandering in the maze of slashings and roads, 
and streams, and bogs. As they stared into 
the night, despair settled over the group, for 
there seemed to be very little that they could 
do. They turned back, calling, calling, calling; 
they wound in and out of old clearings and 
forgotten roads, plunged into swamps, and | 
spread into a great net of swinging lanterns | 
and shouting men. Slowly the hunt wound | 
toward the town, hopelessly, doggedly perse- | 





Floundering, splashing, plung- 
ing, they thrust themselves 
through alders and willows, leaped 
into a dead stream, knee-deep in 
mud and waist-deep in water, 
surged through tall grass, crossed 
a beaver dam, partly by moon- 
light, partly by lantern light— 
and then stopped. 

It had been a night of terror, 
and this was the culminating 
moment. The shapes of trees 
and of men were ghostly in the 
wan light of the moon. The 
lantern bearers stood like wraiths 
in the sultry swamp. They were 
close to the dog, so close that cold 
fear enshrouded them! But the 
dog’s ery had changed! With 
difficulty they forced a passage 
through the brush, and struggled 
to the edge of a black bog, and 
stopped again. Ahead of them 
lay an impassable morass. 

For a moment they stared 
across the treacherous plain; 
then, with a low, quivering cry, 
Amos Nicben threw his gun to 
his shoulder. As the Indian’s 
gun barrel rose, Gordon Low 
swung the butt of his own rifle 
against it, and knocked up the 
muzzle, so that the bullet whined 
into the trees beyond the bog. 

**Fool!’’ Low cried. ‘‘Look 
there!’’ 

‘*But it is the demon beast!’’ 
shrieked the Indian. 

There, out in the marsh, was 
the wild dog of Caucomgomoc 
struggling toward firm earth. 
The light was dim, and they 
could not see distinctly, but as 
he approached, they gradually -distinguished 
something hanging from his jaws. Picking 
his way over the mud and through the tufted 
grasses, the dog came slowly nearer. The 
thing hanging from his mouth was a small 
boy, a frightened, silent child that was cling- 
ing to the neck of the bloodhound with both 
arms. As the bewildered men stared, not 
believing their own eyes, they saw the boy’s 
arms drop, and his body sink. Plainly, he 
had not the strength to call; he was too far 
gone even to know in what place he was. 
But the tall, lean dog seized the child’s coat 
between his teeth, dragged the little body 
through the water, ploughed on, floundered, 
splashed, and sank to his belly in bog mud. 
The hound’s large eyes looked up at the 
searchers in pitiful appeal. Without letting 
go his hold on the boy’s coat, he whined. 

Linking themselves together in one long 
chain, hand and wrist, the men waded out 


camps with Bill Nichols early this afternoon— | vering. An hour passed, an hour and a half. | through the mud and tufted grass. 


Bill’s toting in Johnston’s supplies. ’’ 


The father came up into the circle of swinging 


Then Gordon Low leaped far out into the 


‘*Bill Nichols, that rattle-brained scamp!’’ | lanterns, and knew, without asking, the sad | bog, caught up the boy, and passed him back to 


the mother exclaimed. ‘‘Here I’ve hunted the | 
house over for the boy!’’ 

‘Well, here’s Bill. He can speak for him- | 
self,’? Austin said, and pointed at a jolting | 


truth. The net grew wider and wider. It 


| Spread into marsh and bog hole, cedar tangle | 


and spruce barrens, all without avail. | 


For another weary hour they worked back 


waiting hands; and then, even while he was 
sinking himself, lifted the bloodhound bodil) 
from the trap; he fought against the sucking. 
clinging masses, fell, rose, and, helped by al! 


wagon sled that was coming down from the | through the wilderness, searching every thicket, | who could reach him, stepped on solid earth. 


woods. The driver sat, calm as Buddha, in a) 
flour-barrel chair, with the reins over his knees; | 
he was sound asleep. 

Bill Nichols woke from his dream to find | 
Mrs. Low shaking his arm. 


and calling, without answer. | 
Suddenly Ed Low, the father, held up his 

|hand. ‘‘Stop!’’ he cried. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 
To left and right ran the command for silence. 

| The shouting died away; the men stood, with | 


| 


The boy was faint, desperately tired, fright- 
ened, and hungry—but unharmed. The good 


| news, borne by the swiftest runners, preceded 


him to the village a full hour. His fathe: 
carried him through the swamps and down th: 


‘*Neddy?’’ he said, with a gasp, and stared stifled breath. They glanced, wild-eyed, at | tote road into the waiting town, where lamp- 


at the empty sled. ‘‘Neddy? Why—why— | 
he must have fell off!’’ 


each other, and at the darkness round them. | 
‘*What is it—for heaven’s sake, what is 


lighted windows and clustered groups of wome!: 
waited; but close beside him marched the 


Night was approaching. The sun barely | it??? Ed Low fairly hurled the words into | | grandfather, and at his heels followed the 


peered over the top of Russell Mountain. 
Johnston’s camps were ten miles away, in the | | 


| the night. 
From far away in the dark forest came the | 


wild dog of Caucomgomoc. 
That night the bloodhound seemed to recog- 


Caucomgomoe country, and eight-year-old Ned | answering cry of Gordon Low, who called | nize a new bond between himself and mankind : 


Low was alone in the wilderness. They told | 
his mother that he could not be lost on the road. 
They told her that a child of his age could not 
travel far enough from the road to escape a| 


without knowing that they had stopped: ‘‘Can 


| —y ou—hear—the—hound?’’? The voice echoed, | 


| and was still. 
Men, leaning wearily against cedars, paled | 


| he seemed no longer to fear the man who had 
| raised him from the bog. That night he fol- 


lowed Gordon Low to his door. At first he 
was afraid to enter the house, but when 














Gordon called him in a low, gentle voice, he 
crossed the threshold in perfect confidence. 
And from that memorable night until the dog 
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himself died, at the time of the great storm, 
years later, he loved Gordon Low as once he 
had loved the lonely trapper of Caucomgomoc. 
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GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
Rie. ByWayneWhipple 2K 


when Abraham Lincoln wrote his Gettys- 

burg speech, but in 1894 Colonel Nicolay, 
one of President Lincoln’s private secreta- 
ries, published facsimiles that proved, beyond 
doubt, that most of the little speech was written 
before the President left the White House. 

A year later, Noah Brooks, a Washington 
newspaper correspondent and a friend of Lin- 
coln, related an anecdote in corroboration. 
When he and the President, he said, were on | 
their way to a photog- 
rapher’s on the Sunday 
before the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress was delivered, Mr. 
Lineoln showed him the 
printer’s proofs of Edward 
Everett’s oration, and 
laughingly quoted the fa- 
miliar sentiment : 

“Solid men of Boston, make 
no long orations!” 

Then he expressed his 
sincere appreciation of Mr. 
Everett’s thoughtfulness 
in sending his address be- 
forehand to him, in order 
that their minds might not 
by any chance run in the 
same channel at Gettys- 
burg. ‘‘No danger of 
that,’’ he concluded, with a shrug, ‘‘for my 
speech will be short, short, short!’’ 

‘Then you have written yours?’’ asked Mr. 
Brooks. : 

‘*Yes, it’s written—but not finished.’’ 

On the train to Gettysburg, the President | 
had no opportunity to write anything—the | 
conversation, the greetings, and the question- | 
ings that ordinary courtesy required him to 


[wee have been many disputes as to | 


undergo, combined with the rocking and jolt- | 
ing of the train, rendered writing virtually | 


impossible. 


Accounts differ, also,as to the time of Edward | 
Everett’s arrival at Gettysburg. One account | 
says that, after Mr. Everett had had the date | 
of the exercises postponed nearly a month to, 


suit his own convenience, he delayed the pro- 


ceedings by not reaching the town until after | 
But | 


the hour set for the speaking to begin. 
Dr. Henry E. Jacobs, dean of the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary at Mount Airy, proves 
that this statement is unjust to Mr. Everett. 
Mr. Jacobs was a young man then, living in 
Gettysburg, where his father, Michael Jacobs, 
was professor of mathematics in Pennsylvania | 
College. 

‘*T saw Mr. Everett in the little station on 
Carlisle Street the evening before the exercises 
at the cemetery,’’ says Doctor Jacobs. ‘‘He 


was waiting to welcome the President and his | 


friends. I was about as much interested in 
Edward Everett, just then, as in Abraham 
Lincoln himself, for Everett had been a member 
of Congress, Governor of Massachusetts, min- 
ister to England, president of Harvard College, 
Secretary of State, Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and candidate of the ‘Constitutional 
Union’ party in 1860 for Vice President of 
the United States; and he was recognized as 
the greatest orator of his day—in America, at 
least. The aristocratic features and beautiful, 
wavy silver hair of Edward 
Everett, in striking contrast with 
the faces of the crowd waiting 
that evening to see the Presi- 
dent’s special train pull in, made 
a strong appeal to my youthful 
mind. 

‘*The train came late. We all 
-followed Abraham Lincoln to the 
house of Mr. David Wills —on 
the corner of ‘the Diamond,’ as 
the principal square was called. 
There-was a band, of course, 
which serenaded the President, 
but the people were thought- 
lessly impatient. They did not 
allow time enough for the Presi- 
dent and his party to partake of 
supper. 

‘*But, whether he had supped 
or not, the President’s tall form soon appeared. 


I can see him now, as he came out and stood | 


on the front steps, with his whimsical, good- 


natured smile, to comply with our demand for | 


a speech—by not making one! 

‘**T appear before you, fellow citizens,’ he 
began, in high-pitched, resonant tones, ‘merely 
to thank you for this compliment. The infer- 
ence is a very fair one that you would hear 
from me for a little while, at least, were I to | 
commence to make a speech. I do not appear 
before you for the purpose of doing so—and 
for several substantial reasons. The most 


ORAWINGS BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





JACOB AND LYDIA. 





SHE WAS BEING SLOWLY FANNED 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES! 


substantial of these is that I have no speech | 
|to make! [Laughter.} In my position, it is | 
somewhat important that I should not say any | 
foolish things.’ — 

‘*A voice from the crowd: 
4¢2° 

‘*Mr. Lineoln turned quickly, and laughed | 
at this sally, and went on, by way of reply: ‘It | 
very often happens that the only way to help | 
it is to say nothing at all! [Laughter.] Be- 
llieving that is my present condition this 
evening, I must beg you to excuse 
me from addressing you further.’ 

‘*The assembled people were} 
mightily pleased with this humorous | 
substitute for a speech. He had 
said nothing, but he had said it well. 
They moved laughingly away, happy 
in seeing him and hearing his voice. ’’ 

Thursday, November 19, 1863, 
dawned bright and clear, and became | 
as warm as a day in Indian summer. 
The procession began toform. The | 
President appeared, all 
in black, except for his 
~ white gloves, and with 
the tall hat, which 
added to the effect of 
his height. He had 
put the finishing 
touches on his speech, 

and carried the completed copy 
in his pocket. 

The people, early and alert, 
crowded round, in order to shake 
hands with him; they quickly 
soiled his white gloves, but never 
ruffied his temper in the least. 
His horse happened to be an 

| unusually low-bodied creature, so 
that when Lincoln’s great boots 
were not in the stirrups they 
| nearly touched the ground. The 
inevitable wag in the crowd no- 
ticed it, and cried out: 

‘*Say, Father Abraham, if she 
goes to run away with yer, you jest stand up 
| on the ground and let ’er go!’’ 

Although the newspapers reported that the 
procession started promptly, there were nu- 
merous delays, and it was about twelve o’clock 
before the exercises at the cemetery began. 
Among those who found a good place near the 
| speakers’ platform were a plainly dressed 

| Pennsylvania Dutch farmer, Jacob, and his 
wife, Lydia, who had driven over from Ephrata 
| the day before. They had come, bright and 
early, and taken their stand directly in front 
of the platform. The crowd increased during 
the forenoon, until it was estimated that there 
were about fifteen thousand people present. 
Of course there was a good deal of crowding 
| and jostling, and Jacob and Lydia had all they 
could do to keep their places. With all the 
pushing and pulling, and the weary waiting 
| in the warm sun, they agreed that they were 
more tired than if they had worked all day in 
a hayfield. 

The coming of the procession and the seating 
of the dignitaries at last diverted their atten- 
tion. Lydia watched the President as he took 

| his seat in the rocking-chair that some one, 
knowing his preference, 
had provided for him. 
While Lydia stood 
watching the President, 
everything grew black 
before her eyes, and she 
began to have the hor- 
rible sensations known 
only to those who have 
felt themselves fainting 
in the midst of an im- 
mense crowd. 

‘‘A woman has 
fainted!’’ she heard a 
voice out of chaos ex- 
claim. There was some 
confusion, and the 
crowd, instead of giving 
her more room, pressed 
in round her, and made 
| it impossible for her husband, or anyone near, 
to lend her a helping hand. Above this 
|crowding and confusion, she heard a high, 
‘clear voice call in tones of gentle command, 
Let me 


‘If you can help | 








| **Here, hand that woman up to me! 
' get hold of her.’’ 
She felt the firm, strong hands seize her arms, 
|and she was lifted up—it seemed to her—out 
of all her troubles. 


| tentedly there, ‘‘high and lifted 





HE DREW HIMSELF UP TO HIS 
IMMENSE HEIGHT. 





When Lydia regained consciousness, she 
found herself leaning back in that rocking- | 
| chair on the platform, and felt ten thousand | 

| pairs of eyes riveted upon her, while she was | 
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being slowly fanned by the President of the | 
United States! That was too much for the | 
plain, shrinking woman from Ephrata. 


‘*T feel—better—now, I—vant to—go back to | 
my Yacop!’’ she gasped, as she looked ap- | 
pealingly into Mr. Lincoln’s kind, reassuring | 


eyes. And she emphasized by a gesture her 
wish to retire from her conspicuous position. 

“Oh, now, my dear madam,’ said Mr. 
Lincoln, ‘‘you’re all right. Stay 
just where you are—right here 
beside me. It was all I could 
do to pull you up out of that 
crowd, and I’m sure I couldn’t 
stick you back again!’’ 

And Lydia, seeming to forget 
' all about the ten thousand pairs 
‘of eyes gazing at her, sat con- 


up,’’ looking down now and 
then at her poor, tired hus- =~ 
band, while the periods of Ed- 
ward Everett’s two-hour ora- 
| tion rose and fell in measured 
cadences over the heads of the 
multitude, which no longer 
noticed the little woman on 
the stage. 

The crowd soon began to 
grow restless. Someof the men began to work 
their way out. Young Henry Jacobs, the 
admirer of Edward Everett, improved this 
opportunity to edge up closer to the platform. 

‘*T doubt if one-third of those present,’’ said 
Doctor Jacobs, fifty years afterward, ‘‘could 
hear the speakers that day. I could hear Mr. 


Everett distinctly only after I had made my | 


way to the front. I thought he spoke almost 
too easily—making it quite 
evident that he had com- 
mitted his oration to mem- 
ory. There were three 
. introductions to this ad-| 
dress, and several ‘false | 
alarms’ before its close; 
but Mr. Lincoln, who had | 
read the proofs, knew 


to reach for his own speech | 
when he heard Mr. Everett | 
pronounce, in round tones: 

** ‘And now, friends, fel- 
low citizens of Gettysburg 
and Pennsylvania, and 
you from remoter states, 
let me again, as we part, 
invoke your benediction 
on these honored graves.’ 

‘*While Mr. Everett went 
on with the closing words 
of his oration, Mr. Lincoln took from his 
pocket a crumpled leaf or two, slowly put 
his spectacles down near the end of his 
nose, and began to study the paper intently, 
with the air of a boy who hasn’t quite learned 
his lesson and is about to be called upon to 
recite. Having run through his own brief 
address, he again regarded Mr. Everett with 
profound attention over the rims of his glasses, 
as he mechanically stuffed his crumpled man- 
uscript back into a capacious inside pocket, 
where it seemed to be 
forgotten, while the dis- 
tinguished orator con- 


cluded. 
‘Of course there was 
‘prolonged applause’ 


after such a prolonged 
oration. Then a hymn, 
composed by Mr. B. B. 
French of Gettysburg, 


was sung. It was @ y 
creditable poem. While fl 
we were singing the five t 


stanzas of this dirge, the —~< 
President’s anxiety ~@s4 
about his speech was ~ 
again manifest, and he 
stood conning his man- 
uscript with furtive 
glances over his glasses, 
which were still perched 
on the tip of his nose. 


MARCHED PROUDLY 


When the time for his address came, he| 
stepped forth, proudly erect except for the | 


slight stoop of the shoulders, as if he had felt 


all the weight of the solemn responsibility of | 


the occasion resting upon them. He paused, 
and braced himself during the applause that 
greeted him. 

‘*At first his voice sounded a little strained 
and high-pitched, as if he were trying to throw 
his words to the outer edge of the crowd. He 
held in his right hand the manuscript that he 
had brought from the White House, and the 


single page of bluish paper on which he had | 


penciled his closing words at Mr. Wills’s. 
Toward the end of his address I noticed that 
he held the pages straight down in front of 
him, tightly grasped at each side, as if they 
were a slate. He seemed unconsciously to be 
trying to straighten out the wrinkles. He 
glanced at them perfunctorily ; J do not think 
he really saw the words written on them. 
When he came to. the clauses, ‘that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,’ he emphasized the words ‘of,’ ‘by,’ 
}and ‘for’ with a stiff yet sweeping bend of 
|his body, holding the manuscript rigidly in 








HE REGARDED MR. EVERETT 
WITH PROFOUND ATTENTION 
OVER THE RIMS OF HIS GLASSES. 


when the end was ap-| 
proaching, for he began | 





THE HAPPY OLD COBBLER 


THE STREETS OF GETTYSBURG. 


both hands, with his arms straight down 
before him, and bowing to the right, to the 
| left, and to the front, as he pronounced the 
three prepositions. ‘Then he drew himself up 
to his immense height, and stood grandly 
erect, with arms outstretched, as he impres- 
sively uttered the final words, ‘shall not— 
| perish—from—the earth.’ 

| ‘*The people applauded this, of course — 
they had already inter- 
rupted him several times 
during his two-minute ad- 
dress; but they were sur- 
prised to see the President 
take his seat so soon. They 
did not realize that his part 
was only to consecrate the 
ground as a national ceme- 
tery. Many of those who 
had gone away during Mr. 
Everett’s oration were re- 
turning to hear, if possible, 
what the President had to 
say. Itisabsurd to say that 
there were no signs of ap- 
proval during Lineoln’s 
address, or after it, that day. 
If Abraham Lineoln had 
stood up and repeated the 
| multiplication table, they would have greeted 
such a noble sentiment as ‘nine times seven 
are sixty-three,’ with enthusiastic applause! 
| Perhaps they did not appreciate the lofty 
beauty of the words and sentiments he uttered ; 
but he was President of the United States, — 
he was Abraham Lincoln, ‘Old Abe,’ ‘Father 
Abraham,’—and that was enough to insure 
him a grand ovation from all, whether they 
heard his words or not. There were rousing 
| cheers for the President, and then cheer after 
| cheer for the governors of the various states. 

| ‘*Not a train left Gettysburg that day until 
the President’s special departed in the evening. 
It seems strange that the reports and stories 
| of the exercises at Gettysburg do not refer to 
a deed of kindness and patriotism that was 
highly characteristic of Abraham Lincoln. 
That afternoon there was a service in the 
Presbyterian Church, and Mr. Lincoln decided 
to attend, and invited Secretary Seward to 
accompany him. 

| ‘*The President had heard of old John Burns 
‘of Gettysburg, a cobbler who, on the Sunday 
of the battle, went into the fight in his Sunday 
clothes—an ancient blue coat with brass but- 
tons, and a big. white hat. He was not a man 
of few words, as the ballad by Bret Harte 
describes him, but quite the reverse. Indeed, 
he used to talk so ‘big’ that his neighbors 
were surprised at his courage when he proved 
it. He was wounded three times, but remained 
in the fight to the finish. 

‘*Mr. Lincoln sent for John Burns, and the 
happy old cobbler marched proudly through 
the streets of Gettysburg to the Presbyterian 
Church, with the President of the United States 
on one arm, and the Secretary of State on the 
other. It was a kind and thoughtful act on 
the part of Lincoln, who meant to honor all 
the humbler heroes in the person of old John 
Burns. ’’ 

No one really appreciated the Gettysburg 
Address the day it was delivered. 
Mr. Lincoln disparaged it himself, 
saying toa friend, ‘‘I1t won’t scour, 
Lamon, it won’t scour,’’ meaning 
that, in spite of all the compliments 
he was receiving, the varnish, or 
veneer, would wear off in time. 

One of the first to understand its 
worth was the Secretary of War, 
the man who was too busy to go to 
hear it delivered—obstinate, obdu- 
rate, and often insulting Stanton. 
Charles A. Dana, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, related that when he 
went to the Secretary of War’s 
room on the day after the Gettys- 
burg celebration, Stanton asked: 

‘*Have you seen these Gettys- 
burg speeches? The people will 
be delighted with them. Edward 
Everett has made a speech that 
will make many columns in the 
newspapers, and Mr. Lincoln’s perhaps fifty 
lines. Everett’s is the speech of a scholar. 
It is elegant, and it is learned; but Lincoln’s 
speech will be read by a thousand men where 
one reads Everett’s, and will be remembered 
as long as anybody’s speeches are remem- 
bered who speaks the English language. ’’ 

Mr. Lincoln was far from realizing the 
eternal pervasiveness of that ‘‘ neat little 
speech’’ of his, although he had to write and 
rewrite it for fairs and other enterprises to 
raise money for the soldiers. Indeed, no one 
even now comprehends its ‘‘cosmie energy.’’ 
| A lady who lives in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia tells of a memorable Fourth of July she 
spent in Athens almost fifty years after the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

‘*We came up the Acropolis,’’ she says, 
‘‘after following the old path the Athenian 
warriors took as they went to fight the Persians 
in the naval Battle of Salamis. From the hill 
we could even see the green island of Salamis 
stretching away to the west. The air was 
clear, with the ruins of the Parthenon and the 
tomb of Socrates near by. The scene was so 
inspiring that a brilliant and learned professor 
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there in silence. Everyone seemed loath to} moment with drooping head; then she turned | father and the boys ate from a bare corner of 


of Greek stood before us, and delivered Peri- 
cles’ grand Funeral Oration—that from which 
Edward Everett quoted on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg more than two thousand years 
after it was originally delivered. 

‘Then a superb-looking colonel from Ken- 
tucky came forth, and recited the chapter 
giving Paul’s sermon on Mars Hill, —the very 
height upon which we then stood,—declaring 
to the Athenians the one true God who was 
still unknown to them, in spite of all their 
learning and loftiness of spirit. 

‘*After he had stepped down, we lingered 


the White House must have spoken it himself, 
repeated Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg. 





everything with ‘the light that never was on 


one simple speech was the utterance of a lofty 
theme for all climes, and all ages.’’ 





[SABELS SANE CHRISTMAS 


%7MaryMI Parks 
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“e O school for three whole days, and the | 
skating good! What luck! We hardly | 


ever get firm ice so early !’’ cried Isabel, 
exultantly, as the family gathered round the 
Thanksgiving dinner table. ‘‘The moon is 
full; so we must build a big bonfire, and skate 
every night,’’ she added. Her eyes danced 
with anticipation. 


‘*Tsabel Hornaby,’’ exclaimed Edith, eying | 
her sister disapprovingly, ‘‘when are you going | 


to begin making your Christmas presents ?’’ 


‘*Bother Christmas!’’ snapped Isabel, with | 
tizing her own doings and those of other people. 


a frown of impatience. 

‘*Serooge! Serooge!’’ taunted Billie. 

‘*T don’t care! Christmas is a bother. 
Arnolds are not going to give any pres- 
ents at all. They believe in a sane 
Christmas. ’’ 

At the mention of the Arnolds, every 
face round the table, except Isabel’s, 
hardened. 

‘*‘A sane Christmas!’’ cried Billie, 
indignantly. ‘‘Next thing you know 
they’ll be talking about a sane Thanks- 
giving, and passing laws to keep a fellow 
from eating turkey and mince pie for fear 
it should make him sick.’’ 

‘*T think the Arnolds are right,’’ de- 
clared Isabel, loftily, ignoring Billie’s 
remarks. ‘‘Think of the money and the 
time that is wasted every year, and the 
hurry and worry, just when everyone 
ought to be happiest and serenest. My 
school work is much heavier than it was 
last year, and I haven’t time to make 
a lot of trumpery things that no one 
wants after they are done. I’m not 
going to do it. You needn’t give me a 
thing. ’’ 

Edith started, flushed, and cast a 
troubled glance round the table. She 
made all her Christmas gifts herself. 

‘The Christmas excitement interferes 
with your school work before vacation 
and after,’’ Isabel went on. ‘‘Kate Arnold 
says she dreads Christmas more every year.’’ 

‘*Kate Arnold, fiddlesticks!’’ piped Billie, 
with a grin. ‘‘Harry Arnold, you mean.’’ 

Isabel blushed, and her eyes filled with tears 
of mortification. Ernest leaned forward, and 
glared at Billie. 

‘* That’s enough of that, young man !’’ hesaid. 
Then he went on, quietly, ‘‘ Isabel is right about 
the work. It wasall I could stagger under last 
year, and they have added two courses. ’’ 

Isabel had begun to smile gratefully, when 
Ernest, with his usual clumsy bluntness, added: 

“IT don’t think much of those snobbish 
Arnolds, though. ’’ 

Isabel flushed. 
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emphatically. 
is a headstrong, self-sufficient age for us Horn- 
abys. You can’t tell Isabel anything. She 
will have to find out for herself, and when 
she calls for help it will be time to rescue 
| her. ”? 

The young people came in to supper all 
| aglow with the cold, and in a high good humor. 
Possibly, if nothing more had been said, the 
tiny rift within the lute might have been 
|mended; but Edith was a plain-spoken little 
person, with a strong propensity for systema- 


‘‘What are you going to do, Isabel, when 


The | we have the Christmas tree?’’ she asked. 


ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


‘It is not only a blind age—it | 





move or to speak, and then a lawyer from | and crept slowly upstairs. She could not face | the kitchen table. 
Chicago stepped upon a block of marble, and | the gibes that she fancied would greet her | thought; 
impressively and lovingly, as the Greatheart of | return to the fold. 


From that moment, Isabel’s one aim was to 
hide her regret. She was almost obtrusively 


‘* There, under that transparent Grecian | cheerful, and did her share of the household | without a word to anyone. 
sky, with the clear, golden light shimmering | tasks with unwonted promptness. When she | ing at each other helplessly, and in that 
and illumining the lovely scene, investing | had finished her tasks, she retired, like a nun | | moment of stress and uncertainty, it was Billie 
| to her cell. 
sea or land,’ we began to understand how that | 
| and she spent less time with the Arnolds than 


Her cheeks lost a little of their 
plumpness, her eyes took on a brooding look, 


she had for months. 

Edith showed great executive ability. 
Hitherto, she had been overshadowed by her 
elder sister; and although she missed Isabel, 
and would gladly have weleomed her back to 
the family councils, she did enjoy ‘‘bossing 
things,’’ as she called it. The boys were busy 
scouring the woods for boughs.of evergreen 
and mistletoe. The Christmas tree stood in 
the yard, ready to be brought in and set up. 
Everyone was happy and busy, preparing for 
the approaching holiday. The cheerful fra- 
grance of evergreen began to fill the house 
with the spirit of Christmas. 

A few days before Christmas, Billie, with 
the air of a conspirator, beckoned to Edith 
from behind the woodshed. 

** See here,’’? he whispered, ‘‘ how much 
longer are dad and mother going to let Isabel 
carry on like this?’’ 

‘*What can they do about it?’’ 

‘*Do about it? What did dad do when I had 
that fuss with Miss Anstey, and didn’t want 
to go back to school ?’’ 

‘*Tsabel is seventeen, and she’s a girl. Dad 
says we have to wait unti] she’s ready to come 





FINALLY SHE GATHERED UP HER BOOKS, AND WENT UPSTAIRS. 


‘*T can go over to the Arnolds’s,’’ Isabel 
replied, hesitating almost imperceptibly. 

‘On Christmas Eve, Isabel ?’’ exclaimed her 
mother, anxiously. 


‘*Why, mother dear, what is the difference? | 


I shall be here Christmas Day and help get 


dinner, and we’ll have the jolliest time in the 


world. ’’ 


Thus the matter was settled. The Horna- | 
| bravado dropped from Billie’s face. His lip 


bys’ Christmas spirit suffered a serious chill, 
and, for a season, became dormant. It was 
brought to life by a chance remark of Billie’s 
one snowy evening early in December, and 
thereafter it flourished bravely. 








Isabel, who | 


to us.’? Edith glanced round the corner to see 
whether anyone was within hearing distance. 

Billie shifted his ground. ‘‘Well, see here, 
can’t you talk to her?’’ 

‘*And get my head snapped off? NotI. I 
don’t want her if she doesn’t want me. ’’ 

And Edith marched off to feed the waiting 
hens. 

When she had gone, the mask of boyish 


quivered, and he drew his sleeve across his 
eyes. Secretly, Billie adored Isabel, and this 
growing breach troubled his soul. He had 
been a sickly child, and when he had waked 


was studying by the light of the family student | and whimpered in the night, and his tired 


‘*You must think they care | lamp, was disturbed by the lively conversation ; 


mother had failed to hear him, it was Isabel 


There was no time for 
but when the final moment ap- 
| proached, and all gathered in the dining room, 
the gap in the family circle was for the first 
| time plainly noticeable. Isabel had vanished 
They stood look- 


that found his voice. He advanced to the 
| middle of the room, and glanced accusingly 
from face to face. 

‘*Mother,’’ he said, huskily, ‘‘aren’t you 
going to call Isabel ?’’ 

**Call her! She can come if she wants 
to!’’ exclaimed Edith. ‘‘ Did mother call 
you, or me, or Ernest? She doesn’t want to 
come. Our ways are not good enough for 
her. ”’ 

Billie’s chest heaved. ‘‘Well, the rest of 
you can do as you like,’’ he said, huskily, 
‘*but I’m not going in there without Isabel.’’ 
And he flung himself down on the floor and 
sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Hornaby turned to her husband. 
‘* Henry,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m going to bring 
her down, whether she wants to come or 
not.’’ 

‘Go on, mother,’’ said Mr. Hornaby, with 
a whimsical smile of relief. ‘‘If you need any 
help, call on me.’’ 

Mrs. Hornaby stole softly upstairs. Isabel 
was kneeling, with her elbows on the window 
seat and her chin on her hands, looking through 
the frosty window up into the sparkling sky; 
there was something unutterably forlorn in 
her attitude. She was speaking softly, and 
her mother crept nearer and listened. 





“When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars ; 
Among them, majestic, is standing 
Sandalphon, the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars.” 


‘*My poor baby !’’ Mrs. Hornaby whis- 
pered. She put her arms gently round 
Isabel’s neck, and pressed her cheek 
against hers. ‘‘My darling, aren’t you 
coming down?’’ 

‘*O mother !’’ Isabel cried, with a sob. 
‘*T thought you didn’t want me. I was 
so hateful. ’’ 

**How could you think that, dear? 
We thought you preferred to spend 
Christmas Eve at the Arnolds’s, and we 
didn’t know they had gone until a few 
hours ago.’’ 

‘‘Asif that made any difference to me! 
I shouldn’t have gone there, anyway— 
on Christmas Eve! I gave that idea up 
long ago. ’’ 

‘*Well, don’t cry, dear. There isalways 
a gain somewhere. You have done some 
good studying and thinking, I know.’’ 

**T couldn’t study much, but think — 
O mother, I should say I have! I feel 
ten years older, and I hope I shall never 
be so silly again. It isn’t giving presents or 
not giving them that matters, but doing the 
same thing and doing it together. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I knew, and I wanted to tell you, 
but father thought —’’ 

‘“*Dad thought it wouldn’t do any good, 
didn’t he?’’ asked Isabel. ‘‘He was right. 
He is always right. ’’ 

‘*And about the presents, dear. You must 
not mind that. As you said yourself, it isn’t 
giving or not giving that matters. What we 
want is yourself. ’’ 

Suddenly Isabel smiled through her tears. 
She led her mother to her own room, and 
opening a drawer, displayed a pile of little 
packages, wrapped in white tissue paper and 


for your opinion !’’ she said, with a sneer. | finally she gathered up her books, and went | 
Her expression and tone cut like the lash of | | upstairs. The big south window in the hall | 





that had crept in to comfort him. It was| tied with red ribbon. 
Isabel that had sung to him, and told him| Mrs. Hornaby went down to the little group 


a whip, and every member of the little circle | had a wide, padded window seat, and when | stories, and taught him to read; and it was | that waited in the dining room. 


seemed to feel the sting of her words. There 


was an awkward silence. 


community, had had unusual advantages in 
the way of education and travel. Isabel had 


become intimate at school with Kate Arnold, | 


and had been made welcome at the Arnold 
house. Her family had refused to worship by 
proxy, and had resented more and more the 
frequent quotations from the Arnolds that 
spiced Isabel’s conversation. 

Mr. Hornaby was deeply hurt by Isabel’s 
tart rejoinder. He had always felt keenly | 
his lack of formal education. All that a busy 
person could do, unaided, to make good the 


deficiency, he had done; in fact, he was very | 


well read. But he was a sensitive man, and 


he felt not only that Isabel compared him | 


unfavorably with the professedly cultured 
Arnolds, but that she was not entirely loyal 
to her family. Now he was deeply wounded. 


‘*What shall we do about Isabel, Henry ?’? | 
Mrs. Hornaby asked, when the young people | 


had gone off to the pond with their skates. 


‘*She has a bad case of Arnolditis, and it | Mr. Arnold’s arguments, and found no flaw | full. 


will have to run its course,’’ he answered. 
‘*Family loyalty can’t be forced, Louise; and 
we can hardly insist on her making gifts for | 


| a lamp, and her favorite chair 
The Arnolds, who were newcomers in the | 


Isabel had brought a table, 


from her own room—behold, 
an ideal study, by day or 
night! 

She found, however, that 
the buzz of voices from below 
was more tantalizing than the 
clamor she had fled from. 
She could not help wondering 

| what they were saying, and 
the sudden bursts of laughter 
set her fancy at work. She 
| found it increasingly hard to 
fix her mind on her studies. 
In the course of two or 
| three lonely evenings she 
began to realize what it meant 
| to be shut out from the family 
councils, in which she had 
always taken a prominent 
part. Vainly she tried to 
occupy her mind with her 
| work. Vainly she went over 


{in them. The fact remained that she was 
| lonely and unhappy. 
she could endure her isolation no longer. 





ISABEL WAS LOOKING 
THROUGH THE FROSTY 
WINDOW. 


doubtless partly owing to her | 
care that he had finally be- 
come a strong, healthy boy. 
And Billie had grown to have 
affection. 

‘*Mother, the Arnolds are 
gone,’’ Edith announced at 
mas, after Isabel had left the 


was coming to spend Christ- 


this morning. ’’ 


exclaimed Mrs. 


eyes lighted up hopefully. | 
knock at the door, and the} 
golden moment passed. 

The afternoon was very 


immediately after dinner, and one by one, the 


for Isabel a deep and tender | 


noon of the day before Christ- | 


But just then there came a | 


‘*Tsabel has gone in to light the candles,’’ 
she announced, with a calmness that she 
plainly assumed with difficulty. Then her 
self - restraint broke. ‘‘Henry,’’ she cried, 
turning tearful eyes on her husband, ‘‘the 
poor child has something for every one of us!’’ 

‘*Well,’’? Ernest muttered, in embarrassment, 
‘*T supposed no one else would give her any- 
thing, and I bought her an alligator bag.’’ 

‘*T thought the same thing,’’ said Edith, 


table. ‘‘Their grandmother | ‘‘and I crocheted a cap to go with the scarf 
| and muff I had made for her.’’ 

mas with them, but she wasn’t | 
well enough ; they went to her | Billie,’’ said Mrs. Hornaby, with a look of relief. 


‘*Of course I have something for her, so has 


‘Then dad’s the only one that hasn’t any- 


‘“That’sa blow for Isabel !’’ | thing,’’ said Billie, quite his impertinent self 
Hornaby, again. 

with a questioning look at 9 
her husband, while Billie’s | ing but the set of Shakespeare she was crying 


‘*No-o-0,’’ drawled Mr. Hornaby. ‘‘Noth- 
for last summer—like Kate Arnold’s!’’ 

In the burst of merriment that followed, 
Billie’s shrill hoot rang above all the rest; 


| smiling radiantly, Isabel threw open the door, 
and flung herself into her father’s arms. 
The doors of the living room were closed | 


With a whoop of joy, Billie grabbed Isabel’s 
hand, and dragging her with him, led the way 


The time came when | various members of the family, pledged to/| in to the Christmas tree. Half an hour later, 
She | | temporary blindness, slipped in and laid gayly Isabel, gayly wearing Edith’s cap and scarf, 


us if she doesn’t feel inclined to do it.’’ | rose, and descended the stairs; but as she | 


‘*But she doesn’t know what her attitude | placed her hand on the door knob, Billie’ s| 


means, or where it will lead her. She is only | shrill voice rang out, ‘‘It’ll be the jolliest | 
seventeen, and what a blind, helpless age it | Christmas we have ever had, and I guess | 
is! Don’t you remember ?’’ Isabel will be sorry she is out of it!’’ Her 

‘*T do remember,’’ replied Mr. Hornaby, hand slipped from the knob. She stood for a | 


wrapped parcels beneath the boughs of the | with an alligator bag on her arm and her lap 
Christmas tree. There were the usual last | heaped with the Shakespeare volumes, looked 
things to be done—surreptitious visits to town | up at her father with a smile. 

to be made, additional parcels to be wrapped | ‘*Tt’s fun to be crazy, isn’t it, dad?’’ she said. 
and tied. Supper wasa movable feast. Mother | ‘There is such a thing as being too sane,’’ 
and the girls had a little food in the pantry ; | Mr. Hornaby assented, with a smile. 
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& Ae let them look out, or they might 
Baas find more than they bargained 
Wi4.i%:.| for. There, baldly stated, is the sum 


4) total of my emotion, as we two, Miss 


Rivet and his crew were coming ; 


} Ag $5) 
Faleoner and I, stood in the dusk before her 
father’s camp. Courage, they say, is catching ; 
presence of mind must be so, too, because the 

- mere company of the girl, her kind way of 
speaking, her confidence that a strange young 
man would do his best for her, steadied my 
five wits wonderfully. 

‘‘Tell your man to go put out the cook’s 
fire.’? Shedidso. The big Trun’ Jaya seized 
his water pot, and ran off. A moment later, 
behind the huts, we saw the ruddiness of the 
camp fire drop suddenly from the green leaves, 
and heard the hiss of coals a-quenching. 

**Good !’? said I. ‘‘Now what weapons have 
you besides your fowling piece?’’ 

‘*My other gun. A heavy gun.”’ 

‘*Rifle?’’ 


‘*No. Shotgun. Ten-bore, double. Buck- 
shot and slug cartridges. ’’ 
‘*Much better. Will you please get it?’’ 


She vanished in the dark, but almost imme- 
diately was at my side again, holding out 
something toward me. 

‘*Here,’’ she whispered. 
the belt of shells. ’’ 

‘*What lights in the camp? Candles?’’ 

‘*No. Torches. Our candles gave out last 
week. ’’ 

‘*Get me a torch, then, please.’’ 

Trun’ Jaya had returned, with his wife at 
his heels. Miss Falconer murmured to him. 
Off he bounced, into a hut, out again, and 
handed me an object that, by the feeling, for 
it was too dark to see more than shapes, I 
made out to be one of those bamboo sliver 
torches, bound on a staff, like a tight little 
round broom. 

‘*Splendid !’’ I whispered. 
candle. Won’t blow out.’’ 

The small fat cook had begun trotting about 
her husband, and whimpering like a lost dog. 
To hear her, just then, was more than temper 
could bear. 

‘*Tell that little fool to sit down and shut 
up. I’ll tie her head in a bag —’’ 

Miss Falconer suddenly snickered right out. 
It was the only sign she gave of being flurried, 
that snicker; and somehow it warmed a man’s 
heart. The next moment she spoke with 
authority to the fat woman, who, poor thing! 
subsided on a bench, motionless and dumb. 

‘*Now what?’’ my companion whispered, 
while I loaded her ten-bore for her. ‘‘What 
now, Mr. Curtane?’’ 

I gave her the ten-bore, all ready except for 
cocking. 

‘‘Safe enough,’’ I answered, with my lips 
at herear. ‘‘Stay in your tracks; don’t speak 
a word, one of you; keep the place dark as it 
is, and Mr. Raga Harelip never can find it. 
I’m going now to lead him a dance. A torch 
dance. We’ll fool those chaps. Will-o’-the- 
wisp. Do you understand?’’ 

Time pressed so hard—or we felt that it must 
be pressing, which is worse—that I dared not 
stay to explain thoroughly; but Miss Falconer 
understood. 

“ec Don’t! ”? 
breath. ‘‘You can’t!’’ 

**T can. I must. I must lead them away 
in the wrong direction. ’’ 

She took me by the wrist. 
with you,’’ she said. 

I had to shove her back by main force— 
roughly, too. She made me angry, for we 
- were losing time. 

‘*Stop! Behave!’’ I said to her, sharply. 
‘*Can’t you trust a man with your life? I’m 
doing the best I know, the one way —’’ 

At that, she let the dispute go, and fell back. 

‘*Then do,’’ she whispered, ‘‘as you must.’’ 

For a moment she gave me her hand again. 
A downward wrench of her arm, all taut, and 
then a shake, meant more than language. 

‘*Good luck! I’ll come back.’’ 

And off I ran quietly down the hill with the 
unlighted torch. 

Now my plan, for want of a better, was this: 
Miss Faleoner’s welfare being the main point, 
we might buy it yet, at the price of Kong 
Kwoh’s iron chest. Had fighting been possi- 
ble, I would not tamely have surrendered that 


‘*Here it is, and 


‘*Better than a 


she begged, and caught her 


‘*Then I come 


chest to forty Ragas; but now our one great | 


hope lay staked on the likelihood that Raga, 
after finding his booty, would be content to 
carry it off in peace. 

Tumbling down into the grassy hollow where 
we had hidden this Pandora’s box, I set my 
torch alight, swung it round my head to freshen 
its burning, and jabbed the sharp end of the 
Staff into the ground. The flame flickered low 
and meagre, and cast no great radius of light; 
but that was exactly what I wanted. From 


under the grass that Trun’ Jaya and I had | 


heaped for a cache, I then dragged out the 
chest, bringing it close under the torch. 

‘*There,’’ I thought, ‘‘they can’t fail to see 

Help yourself, Mr. Harelip !’’ 

Then I retreated to the upriver edge of the 
darkness. As I went, my foot tripped over 
something that proved to be the haft of the 
Scarred fellow’s knife. He must have thrown 
it with terrific force, for it stuck there deep, 
buried in the earth. I pulled it out, wiped 


it. 


the mould off the broad blade, and so, by 
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In Ten Chapters 


blunderer’s luck, had a 
weapon to hand. It was 
heavy and well shaped. It gave me a comfort- 
able sense of security. 

‘*Now,’’ I thought, crouching in the grass, 
‘‘our affair goes better. If Raga’s people are 
satisfied to take their prize alone, well and 
good, let them carry it away. But if they 
begin scouting after us and our camp, why, 
there’ll be trouble—that’s all !’’ 

I thought, or hoped, that the discovery of 
the box would end all, and perma- 
nently rid us of them. Otherwise, 
my duty was plain; I could do no 
less than stand up, show myself, 
and run off through the trees up- 
river, slowly, to let those rascals 
keep me in sight. The old game it 
would be, of the nesting bird that 
feigns a broken wing. A merry 
chase I could lead them; and prob- 
ably some of Raga’s men would 
run faster than the others, so that 
in the dark I might drop one or 
two of them, and reduce the odds 
against Miss Falconer. 

In that frame of mind, it was 
hard to wait. I stayed there, how- 
ever, squat in the darkness. 

No one came. The smouldering 
torch revealed a few heads of grass, 
a polished angle and corner or two 
of the black chest, but nothing 
more. The night birds called no 
longer. I could hear only the flow 
of the river, like a teakettle sim- 
mering. 

My legs ached from squatting; 
my patience wore out. ‘* Here 
goes,’’ I cried, inwardly, ‘‘to see 
what’s keeping them so long!’’ 

And, with a crawl and a roll, I 
went downhill three or four yards, 
then got on foot to make a circuit 
round the torchlight and explore. 
Following the river, but creeping 
uphill again, I crossed the open 
field under the stars, and entered a 
steep little wilderness of palms and 
corded vines. From that direction, I felt sure, 
Raga must be coming toward my false light. 

I paused, and listened. 

Nothing stirred except the bubbling water 
below on my left hand; nothing except that, 
until a wee noise made me jump and grip my 
knife handle; for the evening had not yet cooled 
the woods, and in the stillness round about, 
something went crick! crick !—the dry pods 
of a bush that burst and spat out seeds. 

‘*No one here?’’ I wondered. ‘‘Where have 
they gone?’’ 

Then, all at once, as if to answer me, foot- 
steps came pounding downhill from the camp. 

‘* Mare’, mare’, mare’, simepu!’’ groaned 
the voice of Miss Falconer’s man servant. 
**Come, come, come!’’ 

1 saw his long-legged shape running obscurely 
round the torch. He was hunting for me. 

‘*Here!’’ I called. 

He halted between me and that dull tongue 
of fire, beckoned with a shadowy arm, and 
went galloping up the slope. 

‘**Come, come! Follow!’’ 

Up after him I ran, with a heavy heart. 
Raga must have found our camp. 

It was with great relief that, stumbling over 
the crest, I found the huts all quiet, and before 
them, the whiteness of Miss Falconer’s dress. 
There she stood, exactly as I had left her. 

‘«They are coming !’’ she whispered. ‘‘ From 
behind!’? And she passed her ten-bore to 
me. ‘*You can hear them.’’ 

I could, indeed. Bushes crackled, voices 
murmured, footsteps drew near in haste. Our 
enemies had outflanked us, it appeared, and 
were meaning to rush the camp from the rear; 
they came on recklessly, without precaution. 

I poked my bare knife under my belt, seized 
the ten-bore, and walked slowly toward the 
approaching sounds. 

They ended. A rod or so behind the middle 
hut, black figures loomed, hesitating, in a patch 
of open starlight. 

‘Halt there!’’? I lifted the gun to cover 
them. ‘Halt, or I’ll fill you full of more 
holes than a clam bed!’’ 

An absurd threat, delivered in English to 
Malays! The folly of it struck me even while 
I pulled both hammers back. Then came the 
most welcome speech that ever greeted my ears. 

‘*What? Hello!’’ roared a deep, lusty voice, 
irate and anxious. ‘‘Who are you? Where’s 
Mina? Speak up, whoever you are, or take 
the consequences! Where’s my daughter?’’ 

I let go a shout, and in the fluster of my joy 
uncocking the ten-bore, almost let that go, too. 

‘*Here youare! She’sall right! Come on, 
Doctor Falconer! My name’s Curtane.’’ 

The black figures responded by charging and 
surrounding me. 


“© father!’’ cried the girl. She darted 





“OHO, MR. CURTANE!I" HE EXCLAIMED. 





waa, Chapter Nine 
_- LS among the approaching men. 


‘*Where have you been ?’’ 

A moment later, in the glare of many fresh 
torches, I shook hands with Dr. Gaillard 
Falconer. A naturalist—I may as well confess 
—had always meant to me some dangle-jointed, 
amiable, childish graybeard, peering through 
spectacles; but this one, Mina’s father, stood 
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this trio got from somewhere their piculans, 
—the hardwood sticks on which they carry 
burdens, —and then, smiling with delight, 
stood ready for combat. Trun’ Jaya joined 
them, dogged by his wife. 

‘*Well, my lads!’’ said Doctor Falconer. 
He put down his teacup, and, humming a 
song, bent over his rifle to see that the mecha- 
nism worked properly. ‘‘Well, boys, if we’re 
to do this, we’d better do it now. No danger, 
of course; but we’ll give them a royal scare. 
Douse your torches. Good. Now, Trun’ 
Jaya, show us the way. Come along.’’ 

Off we trooped down toward the river, all 
hands, a light-hearted expedition. My aban- 
doned torch stood streaming red above the 
grass. Nobody had yet come near it, we 


head and shoulders above us all, a burly, clean- found, for Kwoh’s iron box lay unmolested. 
shaven blacksmith of a man. Under one arm | Wheeling to the right, we marched quietly 


he carried a repeating rifle. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


MUCH YOUR DEBTOR!” 


swarthy red; his brown eyes were like his 
daughter’s, only bold and more twinkling; 
and the grip of his big fist made my knuckles 
ache. 

**Oho, Mr. Curtane!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’m 
very much your debtor! There, there, Mina, 
we’re all right now, my dear. Mr. Curtane, 
I owe you a debt for taking care of her.’’ 

‘Why, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘the boot seems on the 
other foot.’’ 

Doctor Faleoner crunched my fingers again. 
His helmet was all mud, and sat crooked. 

‘* No, no,’’ he declared, heartily, ‘‘ you 
can’t tell meso! When I found the camp dark, 
just now, it drove me nearly frantic. I didn’t 
know what my girl might —’’ 

He broke off, to pat her on the head. 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘it’s not a place to leave 
girls alone in.’’ 

That was a graceful observation! The doctor 
raised his broad black eyebrows at me. Then 
he nodded, and laughed a grim, short laugh. 

‘*T like plain speaking, ’’ he remarked. ‘‘ You 
seem to have the gift, young man.’’ 

Mina made a pretty picture as in the throb- 
bing torchlight she clung to her father. 

‘But where were you,’’ she scolded, ‘‘all 
the time? And you’re covered with mud!’’ 

He smiled down at her indulgently. 

‘*Tt never will happen twice, old fellow,’’ he 
promised, and again patted her brown hair. 
‘*You see, my dear,’’ he continued, lightly, 
‘ta wild buffalo treed us. Then we got mired 
in a nullah, and lost our way. Mr. Curtane 
speaks the truth. I ought never to leave you 
out of sight. Forgive me.’’ 

She rubbed her cheek against his muddy 
sleeve, and (I think) must have been crying a 
little. 

‘*There, there!’’ he broke out, cheerfully. 
‘**Let’s have our supper. We’re famished.’’ 

The stout cook, now fully restored and grin- 
ning, brought us a haunch of cold venison with 
rice cakes. Miss Falconer, over a spirit lamp 
on a bench, had begun to make tea, when 
suddenly she turned with a start. 

‘*But, father,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘there’s Mr. 
Curtane’s chest! We forgot!’’ 

The doctor stared at her over a mighty, cir- 
cular bite in a venison sandwich. 
‘*Eh, what?’’? he mumbled. 

I told him of our troubles. 

‘*Oh!’’ he cried, carelessly. 
We’ll attend to that!’’ 

His brown eyes sparkled at the prospect. 
He finished the sandwich offhand, called for 
another, drank two or three cups of tea, made 
me do likewise, and meanwhile tossed over his 
shoulder a few curt commands. His bearers 
—three good, solid fellows, nearly as big as he 


‘*No fear! 





“I'M VERY 





—rolled the whites of their eyes, nodded, and | 


chuckled while they ate, standing. Once fed, 


His cheeks were | along the face of the hill, into the woods, and 


so forward through a mixture of 
darkness, dewy underbrush, and 
the early night mist rising cool 
from the river. 

‘*Keep close behind me, Mina,’’ 
the doctor said. ‘‘You’re quite 
safe here, you know.’’ 

For some time we advanced in 
silence, climbing the side of a long 
forest knoll or headland, round the 
western point of which, below, the 
river doubled sharply with a sput- 
tering noise. We gained the ridge. 

‘*There!’’ said our leader, and 
halted us. Directly under our feet 
the tree tops parted, stepping down 
a crag right and left toward the 
water. Black and clear-cut the 
trees stood, with every spike of 
their fronds bristling on a back- 
ground of red-golden fog; for down 
on a little beach a fire was roaring 
and leaping bright—the camp fire of 
Raga and his crew. We could feel 
the heat of it. One silhouette figure, 
kneeling, whetted a knife; all the 
rest were jabbering—making plans, 
I dare say, for their attack. 

‘*Spread out,’’ Doctor Faleoner 
whispered. ‘‘Form a long front. 
Here, Mina; by me, dear. When I 
give the word, let go. Over their 
heads. Make all the racket you 
can, and reload faster than you 
ever did. It will be fun.’’ 

We spread our line along the verge 
of the crag, and waited. I could 
see Raga down there in the firelight, 


| haranguing, with both his arms in dirty band- 


ages. ‘‘Let go!’’ cried the doctor. 

A fearful uproar we loosed on the night air; 
Mina, with her toy fowling piece; I with the 
ten-bore, which sounded—and kicked—like a 
cannon; the doctor, with his rifle, nine shots 
a round, ripping long echoes out of the hills; 
while his bearers lashed the tree tops with 
their piculans, hurled down great stones, and 
yelled like a pack of cannibals. We made 
noise enough for Gideon’s army. 

The squatters on the beach leaped up, and 
stood rigid—all except one chap who fell into 
the fire, and who came out dancing. They 
stared, gaped, brandished their arms in dismay 
for a moment only; then, with one accord, ran 
howling pell-mell into their boat. It was all 
over inajiffy. The river could not sweep those 
fugitives away fast enough ; we heard a thump- 
ing of wild oars, as they fled in bewilderment. 

‘*Great lark,’’ observed Doctor Falconer. 
He emptied his rifle into the river, and gave a 
stentorian whoop. ‘‘ Very gratifying.’’ 

We went home tired, but in good spirits. 
The bearers made up rough little joking verses, 
which they afterward sang as they carried 
Kong Kwoh’s box indoors. They stowed it 
amid the most precious part of the doctor’s 
collection—several jars containing nasty, curly 
objects pickled in alcohol.. Doctor Falconer 
gave me a cot bed under a palm. And so, 
after kindly good nights, we all turned in and 
slept to the music of running water. 

Four bright, sunshiny days I passed at that 
camp, with the best camp mates a man ever 
had. Although those days form an important 
part of my life, a whole period of well-remem- 
bered happiness, I do not propose to write 
about it here. But one curious fact, or fancy, 
may be worth mentioning. It is this: 

The night before I left Doctor Falconer and 
his daughter, —they were lending me a boat and 
a couple of men to take me down to Tanjong 
Bit,—I woke as if called, and lay wondering 
up at the stars, and became very sorrowful. 

‘*To-morrow I’m going away.’’ That was 
the thought that had disturbed my sleep. 

Away from what? Since my father’s death, 
I had felt no real grief at leaving any place; 
all the world was home, or else home was 
nowhere; but now this night meditation took 
hold of me, and stirred me, as I have said, 
like a deep sorrow. 

‘*Tt’s leaving home over again. Why?’’ 

In plain common sense I was leaving two 
strangers, a widower and his only child, whom 
I never should have known except for Kong 
Hsu’s keepsake and its obligation, and whom 
I probably should meet no more. 

‘*Tt’s leaving home over again. ’’ 

At any rate, I lay thinking just that, under 
the stars. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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REFUGEES. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MAN’S plainest duty is not always to those 
who have the readiest access to his ear. 
Man need not prey on Man to keep alive; 
Not all the Birds are Hawks, and yet they thrive. 
HE Lake District Tourists’ Association of 
England has placed on the footbridge over 
Green Ghyll Beck an unobtrusive sign that 
bears these words: ‘‘Do not cut your friend.”’ 
Good advice to those unthinking persons who 
delight in carving their initials in public places. 
ITH all the anxious thought that some 
of us have to give to ways and means, — 
what to leave out here, what to piece out 
there, —few of us know the stern realities 
of economy. Carlyle says, in his ‘‘Reminis- 
cences,’’ that his father, when a boy, once 
carefully hoarded four potatoes, ‘‘against a 
rainy day.’’ And the lot of the Carlyles was 
a common lot a century and a half ago. 
DDLY enough, ‘‘It’s a Long, Long Way 
to Tipperary’’ was written in the United 
States. The composer, Mr. Harry Williams, 
wrote the song in 1912, at Douglas Manor, on 
Long Island. It was first published in Eng- 
land, where it roused little enthusiasm un- 
til after the war began. Now it is constantly 
on the lips of Scotch Highlanders, Canadian 
volunteers, native Bengalese, and English and 
Irish alike. The French have had it translated, 
and they, too, sing it as they go into battle. 
BRITISH soldier in France writes home 
that the Highlanders are special favorites 
among the French people. He relates that 
two of them who had been wounded in the 
arm danced a Scotch reel on a railway plat- 
form until the bystanders fairly shrieked with 
laughter and admiration. The average French- 
man is accustomed to think that all English 
people are reserved and cold, but since the war 
began he has been revising that opinion. 
;= Madison, Wisconsin, board of commerce 
has a novel plan to enlarge the city ‘‘zoo’’ 
and at the same time to advertise the city. 
It has asked similar organizations all over the 
country to send wild animals that are repre- 
sentative or characteristic of their region, in 
exchange for those that the Madison zoo is 
willing to send to them. The plan promises 
to work well. Sixteen of the first twenty-two 
commercial bodies that have been heard from 
have approved the idea. Phoenix, Arizona, 
said that it would send a pair of ostriches; 
New Orleans has promised pelicans; Fargo, 
North Dakota, prairie wolves; and so on. 
HE country as a whole, and almost every 
state in it, suffers from too much lawmak- 
ing. Senator Root told the American Bar As- 
sociation last month that, in the five years from 
1909 to 1913 inclusive, Congress and the state 
legislatures passed 62,014 laws. Noone knows 
how many thousands and scores of thousands 
of laws were in force before 1909, but the 62,014 
new ones repealed many of those previously in 
foree, and amended many more, with no end 
of resulting confusion. Relatively few of the 
laws are vicious enough to work direct harm, 
but thousands of them work harm indirectly, 
for they are unnecessary, inconsistent, and 
impossible to enforce. 





INNESOTA has elected a legislature that 

will give the winter largely to the problem | 
of far-reaching reforms in the general system | 
of the state government. The proposed changes | 
are based on the. report of an efficiency and | 
economy commission—an unpaid board of thirty | 
of the leading men of the state, who represent | 
many points of view, and who have spent | 
months in studying and discussing the sit- | 
uation. The report makes three main sug- 
gestions: (1) that the executive service be 
thoroughly reorganized, so that there shall be 
one state administration, instead of half a| 
hundred unaffiliated, overlapping, and unsuper- | 
vised bureaus and departments: (2) that a merit | 


system shall govern all state employees, and 
(3) that the budget system shall be adopted in 
making state appropriations. 


® ¢ 


THE GERMAN IDEAL. 


HOSE of us who have believed that, 
by dominating the rest of Germany, the 
Prussian military party has brought 

about the terrible war that we are witness- 
ing, have thought so much about militarism 
as the controlling German ideal that we are 
too much inclined to think of it as the only 
ideal that Germany has. That is a mistake, 
unjust to Germany and bad for us, but excusa- 
ble, maybe, because the military ideal for the 
moment is, for us, the only German ideal in 
sight. And the German apologists, as a rule, 
have not been happy in their efforts to bring 
the other ideals to the fore. The more reason 
exists, then, to listen to Prof. Kuno Francke 
of Harvard, who, in a speech in Boston in 
October, set forth the difference between the 
German ideal and our American ideal in terms 
that we can easily understand. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, ‘‘freedom’’ has 
always been a mighty word to conjure with. 
In the English and the American ideal, indi- 
vidual liberty stands up very tall. Mr. Francke 
does not disparage our ideal of freedom, or 
deny that there is still work for it to do in 
Germany ; but he says that during the last gen- 
eration freedom has not been the great national 
need of Germany, and that it is no longer the 
ideal that inspires the best men of Germany. 
Germans have a good deal of freedom in any 
ease, and looking at countries the people of 
which have more, they make comparisons in 
favor of themselves and their own condition. 
Directed and (in some measure) controlled as 
they are, they are better off, they think, more 
intelligent, more useful, and more prosperous 
than the freer peoples. Freedom in the ab- 
stract has lost its charm for Germany, Mr. 
Francke says, just because its practical benefits 
have so largely been obtained there. 

And he denies that the military ideal has 
taken the place of the old ideal of freedom. 
The German ideal to-day, he says, is the ideal 
of national self-improvement and national effi- 
ciency. The aim of the state, as the modern 
German sees it, is ‘‘not the protection of the 
happiness of individuals, but the making of a 
nobler type of man, and the achieving of high 
excellence in all the departments of life.’’ 

That is interesting, and worth thinking over ; 
but most Americans perhaps will think that 
government-made men must bear somewhat the 
same relation to the finer types that factory- 
made goods bear to beautiful old hand work. 
The question is whether the state can make a 
nobler type of men in any other way than by 
protecting the individuality of individuals. 


® © 


INVESTORS, MANAGERS, AND 
EMPLOYEES. 


ECENTLY, an interesting correspond- 
R ence has been made public between a 
woman shareholder in a large public- 
service corporation and the manager of the 
corporation. The woman’s conscience was 
troubling her in regard to the dividends that 
she was receiving from her investment. She 
had heard the manager say that, in order to 
get the best results for the stockholders, he 
bought coal and iron and labor as cheap as he 
could. She felt that her well-being was there- 
fore dependent in a measure on the ill-being of 
others—that her dividends were to some degree 
gained through the underpayment of a number 
of toilers. So she wrote to the manager, and 
told him how uncomfortable these thoughts 
were making her. | 
The manager sent a careful, detailed reply 
to her letter. He explained the principles 
on which alone large business enterprises 
can be conducted with fairness both to stock- 
holders and to employees. First, said the 
manager, we must maintain the value of our 
plant, for otherwise, the day would come when 
we should be unable to serve the public, and 
to pay either dividends or wages. - Second, we 
must pay such dividends as will make stock- 
holders content to have their money in the! 
business, and to put in more, as it is required; | 
and, equally important, we must pay such | 
wages—always a little better than the market 
—as shall enable us to keep capable and satis- 
fied workmen. And, finally, when we have 
observed these conditions, we must reduce the 
selling price to the public. | 
Having thus summarized the principles of 
management, the manager reminded the stock- 
holder that, although he does buy coal and iron 





and labor as cheap as he can, he also buys 


capital as cheap as he can—but that he does 
not mean to buy any of them at the lowest cash 
price. Labor cheap on those terms is not cheap 
labor in the long run; nor is that capital cheap 
in the long run which earns the lowest rate of 
interest, and which is dissatisfied with its 
investment. 

The prosperous continuance of any business 
can be insured only by keeping the balance 
between dividends and wages true and equi- 
table. The more intelligent and successful 
managers of large business enterprises are 
aware of this fact, and are striving with all 
their might to hold the balance true. 
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THE WAR CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 


HERE are now so many organizations 

for the purpose of sending some special 

kind of aid to the sufferers of Europe 
that it is impossible to name them all; but 
readers of The Companion, especially mothers 
and young people, cannot help being interested 
in a movement that is gathering a national 
impetus, and that will carry a gleam of Christ- 
mas to thousands of children who will have no 
Christmas cheer at all, unless some one sends 
it to them. 

The state presidents of the women’s clubs 
are acting as a national committee to enlist the 
active service of more than a million and a 
half of club women. Other influential women 
have formed an advisory board. They have 
been wise enough to emphasize the twofold 
meaning of the undertaking; for not only will 
the Christmas boxes carry a little gladness to 
the boys and girls across the water, but they 
will give the boys and girls of America a 
chance for definite, almost personal, communi- 
cation with the sufferers, and so, like all true 
gifts, will bless both him that gives and him 
that takes. 

It is proposed that every child made needy 
by the war shall find on Christmas morning a 
little pasteboard box containing:a pair of warm 
stockings, a new toy, a Christmas card, a few 
cents in the coin of his country, and a handful 
of nuts and raisins. On the box will be printed 
a label in the language of the country, saying 
that it is sent with the best Christmas wishes, 
and with ‘‘the love of the children of America. ’’ 
Since volunteers are to do the work of packing, 
and transportation companies are to carry the 
boxes free, and since trustworthy committees 
will distribute them, every cent that is received 
will be spent for the gifts themselves. The 
children of all the warring nations will share 
alike, but persons who wish their gifts to go 
to some particular country will have their 
wishes respected. ° 

The children of to-day are the men and 
women of to-morrow. What it will mean to 
the children of Europe to receive such a present 
at such a time can hardly be overestimated. 
The national chairman of the fund says that 
it seems to her ‘‘the only peace move so far 
made. By it we are teaching the future gen- 
eration to share with and love its neighbors as 
itself.’’ 


& & 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 


ITHIN the last hundred years the 
W world has done much to restrict war 
to a contest between the armed forces 
of the contending nations. That principle, 
however, holds good only for operations on 
land. On the sea, ships that belong to citizens 
of belligerent nations, although engaged in 
peaceful international trade, are still liable to 
be seized and confiscated. 

That is not fair or just. Warfare on land is 
confined to armies; on the sea it should be 
confined to navies, except, of course, in the case 
of ships that carry contraband of war, or that 
try to enter a blockaded port. It is to the credit 
of the American people that they were almost 
the first to support this principle. When we 
made our treaty of peace with Great Britain 
after the Revolutionary War, Benjamin Frank- 
lin wanted a clause inserted in the treaty to 
the effect that unarmed vessels employed in 
commerce should be ‘‘allowed to pass freely, 
unmolested.’? Two years later, in a treaty 
that we made with Prussia, such a clause was 
actually included. Since that time, no matter 
whether our navy was strong or weak, no 
matter whether our merchant marine was 
large or small, we have advocated the change 
as a duty that the enlightened nations of the 
world owe to one another. 

The reasonableness of the proposal is gener- 
ally admitted; but one of the chief obstacles 
to action has been the attitude of Great Britain. 
Supreme upon the sea, she has been unwilling 
to abate any of the advantages that her suprem- 
acy gives her in time of war. On account of her 








opposition, the plan for an International Prize 
Court agreed to at the International Naval 
Conference in 1909 has not yet been put into 
effect. 

Within the last year or two, however, as the 
strain of the competition in naval armaments 
between England and Germany drew near the 
breaking point, the principle of the inviolabil- 
ity of private property at sea has found a new 
argument. If warships were not required for 
the protection of commerce, each nation could 
afford to maintain its naval establishment on a 
less costly scale. 

All this discussion is for the moment at an 
end; but when the titanic struggle of 1914 is 
over, when ‘‘War, wearied, hath performed 
what war can do,’’ it is not too much to hope 
that this further restriction of warfare will 
seem as reasonable and as necessary to the 
nations of Europe as it has always seemed to 


the United States. 
& © 


THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 
VIIl. People’s Banks. 


T a time of great distress among the small 
A farmers of western Germany, in 1846-7, 
F. W. Raiffeisen organized the first of 
the vast number of credit unions that now 
bear his name. The men who formed it had 
very little money; but they had industry and 
character. When banded together so that the 
responsibility of all became the responsibility 
of each, their combined credit was considerable. 
It attracted deposits. The deposits in turn 
were lent to the members, but only to men of 
good character for specific productive pur- 
poses; and every man in the credit union was 
responsible for the payment of the debt. 

These societies, called by different names, 
have multiplied so greatly that they have 
spread over Europe, and penetrated even into 
Egypt and India. Similar People’s Banks, 
better adapted to urban life, have grown up in 
towns. But everywhere the codperative prin- 
ciple has inspired them. They emphasize the 
liability of all for the debts of each—although 
it may sometimes be a limited liability. They 
are generally small enough so that each bor- 
rower is personally known to the management. 
They lend to members of known character. 
The loans are for specific productive purposes, 
and cannot be diverted to other objects. The 
management is inexpensive, for much of the 
work is done without pay. The dividends 
on the shares are moderate, and do not usually 
exceed the current rate of interest. 

The question is often asked whether this sort 
of institution would serve the American farmer 
and wage earner. 

No doubt there are obstacles in the way. 
The American does not take kindly to assum- 
ing unlimited liability for other people’s debts, 
even when they are small ones; but a system 
of limited liability can be introduced, as in 
the case of stockholders in our national banks. 
Nor is the average American a natural coéper- 
ator; but that objection, too, may be overcome 
when once we realize that only by standing 
together can we avoid falling separately. 

Meanwhile, the fact remains that here is an 
institution that has served millions of small 
farmers in Europe during the past two gen- 
erations. It recognizes character; calls out 
resources of capital and thrift among the 
people; shares its profits with its patrons; 
encourages other forms of codperation; and 
tends to standardize both farming methods and 
farm products. There need be no antagonism 
between the People’s Banks and the ordinary 
commercial banks, for the thrift and the 
business encouraged by the one will redound to 
the advantage of the other. Saving will be 
encouraged on the one hand, and on the other, 
savings now hoarded will be put into circula- 
tion. 

The whole business of codperation for credit, 
production and distribution belongs together. 
It is not a thing to be established by wholesale. 
It should come from within, and through study 
of local needs. But there is no sufficient reason 
why it should not accomplish in America some 
part of the service that it has rendered to 
Europe. That service is, of course, immediate 
and practical; but some of those who know it 
best maintain that its most important phase is 
social, since it cultivates the sense of brother- 
hood and quickens community life. 


oP e & 


CURRENT:> EVENTS 


AR RELIEF.—The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has arranged to send great quan- 
tities of food and supplies to the destitute 
noncombatants of Europe. Four thousand 
tons of flour, rice and beans went from 


New York to Belgium on November ist. The 
Foundation is ready to spend millions in 




















this work. Ambassador Page reported from 
London that the Belgian situation would 
require five million dollars a month, and that 
even so, many would starve before food could 
reach them.——This country during Septem- 
ber exported $68,000,000 worth ,of foodstuffs 
—nearly twice the usual amount. Immense 
orders for horses, shoes and clothing have 
also been received by American dealers and 
manufacturers. ° 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS.—On November 2d, the Federal 
grand jury at New York indicted twenty-one 
present or former directors of the New York 
and New Haven Railroad for criminal violation 
of the Sherman law. Among them are William 
Rockefeller, Charles F. Brooker, Theodore 
N. Vail, George F. Baker, Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, John L. Billard, and T. DeWitt Cuyler. 
The late J. P. Morgan and Alexander J. Cas- 
satt, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles S. Mellen, 
Lucius Tuttle, and some forty more directors 
or officials of the road are mentioned as ‘‘con- 
spirators,’’ but not indicted. 
& 
HE ELECTIONS.—Apparently political 
conditions are returning to the state that ex- 
isted before the extraordinary campaign of 1912. 
The Progressive vote in all states was greatly 
diminished, although Governor Johnson, Pro- 
gressive, was reélected in California. The 
Republicans made corresponding gains. They 
elected Mr. Charles S. Whitman Governor of 
New York by a very large majority, and car- 
ried Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Ohio. Governor Walsh, Democrat, was 
reélected in Massachusetts, and Democratic 
governors were elected in Michigan and Min- 
nesota. Among the Republican Senators elected 
are Penrose, Pennsylvania; Gallinger, New 
Hampshire; Curtis, Kansas; Sherman, IIli- 
nois; Dillingham, Vermont; Brandegee, Con- 
necticut; Wadsworth, New Yorlx Cummins, 
Iowa; McGovern, Wisconsin; and Harding, 
Ohio. Among the Democrats elected are Un- 
derwood, Alabama; Shively, Indiana; Smith, 
Maryland; Phelan, California; Chamberlain, 
Oregon ; Gore, Oklahoma ; and Smith, Georgia. 
The Democrats have maintained their majority 
in the Senate, and control the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a majority of twenty-three votes. 
® 
EXICO.—On November 2d, the convention 
at Aguascalientes, controlled by friends of 
Villa and Zapata, chose Gen. Eulalio Gutierrez 
to act as temporary president of Mexico. 
Gutierrez was an energetic and resourceful 
commander during the war with Huerta, and 
is provisional governor of San Luis Potosi. 
He is to serve only twenty days; at the end of 
that time the convention is to reassemble in 
the City of Mexico, to make permanent ar- 
rangements for the government of the country. 
General Carranza did not recognize the right 
of the convention to name a successor to him- 
self, although he repeated his promise to 
retire if Villa and Zapata would also give up 
their military commands. If they refuse to do 
so, Carranza’s followers will probably make 
armed resistance to Gutierrez.——The con- 
vention discussed the agrarian situation, and 
favored a modification of the ‘‘plan of Ayala, ’’ 
which Zapata supports. The plan demands 
that the holdings of the 
great landlords of Mexico 
be seized and redistributed 
among the people. The 
landlords are to be compen- 
sated if they yield peace- 
ably; if they resist, their 
lands are to be confiscated. 
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ECENT DEATH. — 

At Los Angeles, Cal- 
LIEUT. GEN. ADNA R. CHAFFEE ifornia, November 1st, 
Lieut. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, former chief 
of staff of the United States army, aged 72. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Ever since the war began, many people have 
feared that sooner or later Turkey would join 
the conflict as an ally of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. ‘Their fears were justified on Octo- 
ber 31st, when the news came that one Turkish 
cruiser had bombarded Theodosia and Sebas- 
topol, in the Crimea, that another had bom- 
barded the city of Odessa, and that a third 
had threatened Novorossisk, in Caucasia. 
The cruisers are believed to be the Goeben 
and the Breslau, recently bought from Ger- 
many, and the Hamidiyeh, which is one of the 
largest of the Turkish war vessels. At the 
same time, it was reported that Turkish troops 
were mobilized in Constantinople and on the 
frontier of Egypt. All these things were done 
without any declaration of war whatever. In 
reply to the vigorous protests of the allies, the 
grand vizier of Turkey, on November 2d, 
disavowed the acts of the three cruisers in the 
Black Sea, and apologized for them. He also 
agreed to recall the fleet from the Black Sea, 
but declined to dismiss the German officers and 
crews that are still on the Breslau and the 
Goeben. The allies insisted that those cruisers 
should be put out of commission until after 
the war; if Turkey persists in refusing to 
do so, she must fight. On November 3d, a 





British cruiser shelled Akabah on the Red Sea, 
where Turkish troops were mobilizing to 
threaten Suez. 

It is evident that there are two parties in 
Constantinople. One, headed by Enver Pasha, 
the war minister, is eager to enter the war at 
once on the side of Germany; the other, to 
which the Sultan himself leans, prefers to keep 
out of hostilities. If Turkey actually declares 
war, it will be difficult to keep Greece and 
Roumania out ; and if they take up arms, events 
are pretty sure to draw 
Italy and Bulgaria into 
the mélée. All these na- 
tions, except possibly Bul- 
garia, would fight with 
the allies. 

The news of Turkey’s 
warlike acts was received 
with enthusiasm in Rus- 
sia, where confidence was 
expressed that Russia 
would be able to occupy 
Constantinople without 
difficulty. The situation would be more serious 
for England, and perhaps for France, particu- 
larly if the Sultan should proclaim a ‘‘holy 
war’’ of Moslems against Christians. The 
Turkish army, largely commanded by German 
officers, would be certain to invade Egypt, and 
would try to seize or destroy the Suez Canal. 
There would also be danger of revolt in the 
African provinces of France. 

There is only further slaughter to report 
from the battlefield in Flanders. The Belgians 
opened the sluices in dikes along the Yser 
River, and flooded the low-lying country 
| between Nieuport and Dixmude; that, of 
| course, helped to make the further advance of 
| the Germans in that region impossible. The 
Germans fought desperately and lost heavily 
along this front, but were repulsed everywhere. 
The sharpest fighting then passed to the line 
between Ypres and La Bassée, where the 
Germans made heroic efforts to break through 
the line of the allies, without success. If they 
give up their offensive in this region, they may 
attack next between Toul and Verdun, where 
they hold strong positions along the Meuse, 
at and near St. Mihiel. 

Pursued by the Russians, the German army 
in Poland has fallen back nearly to the river 
Warthe, fighting rear-guard actions all the way. 
It has probably reached the positions where it 
intends to make its defensive stand. In the 
north, the Germans have taken the offensive 
along the frontier of East 
Prussia, and there has 
been sharp fighting be- 
tween Lyck and Suwalki. 
Apparently, it has been 
without decisive advan- 
tage for either side. In 
the south, the Russians 
are trying to turn the 
flank of the Austrian 
army, which has advanced 
from Cracow to Kielce. 
There is no satisfactory 
news from that field of operations. Winter has 
already descended on Poland and East Prussia. 
Its first effect is to freeze the marshy country 
hard, and thus to facilitate military operations. 
After snow comes, however, they will become 
very difficult. 

On October 29th, Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
First Sea Lord of England, resigned his 
office; he was succeeded by Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone, admiral of the fleet. There has 
been a good deal of criticism of Prince Louis, 
on account of his Austrian birth, although he 
is a naturalized Englishman and an able offi- 
eer. He is an uncle of the Queen of Spain. 
Lord Fisher, who is seventy-three, is one of 
the most distinguished of naval officers. 

“News of a serious naval disaster to Great 
Britain came from Valparaiso, Chile, on 
November 3d. Off that port the German squad- 
ron, consisting of the Scharnhorst, Niirnberg, 
Gneisenau, Bremen and Leipzig, engaged an 
English squadron of four ships, and destroyed 
it. The Monmouth was sunk, the Good Hope 
blown up by an explosion, and the Glasgow 
and Otranto damaged and driven to shelter. 

The Emden sunk a Russian cruiser and a 
French destroyer in the harbor of Penang, a 
British possession in the Straits Settlements. 
The daring German cruiser entered the harbor 
flying the Japanese flag, and disguised by the 
addition of a dummy fourth funnel. 

Another British cruiser, the Hermes, was 
sunk by a German submarine in the Strait of 
Dover on October 31st. Owing to the fact 
that the Germans had succeeded in laying 
mines round the northern shores of Scotland 
and Ireland, England, on November 2d, 
declared the North Sea a military area, laid a 
number of new mines, and warned all neutral 
craft of the grave danger that attends any 
navigation of the sea. 

The assault of Tsing-tao began on October 
3ist, by land and sea. The Germans made 
a brave resistance. On November 4th, the 
stronghold had not been taken. 

From South Africa came news that the revolt 
of Colonel Maritz had been definitely broken, 
and that General DeWet was opposed by a 
superior force. On November ist London 
heard the rebels had been defeated near Lich- 
tenberg, in the Transvaal. 
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Some 
of the 


Varieties 





HEINZ 


Preserved 
Strawberries 





HEINZ 


India 
Relish 





HEINZ 
Spaghetti 





HEINZ 


Euchred 
Pickle 





HEINZ 


Peanut 
Butter 





HEINZ 
Chili Sauce 















MINCE MEAT 


The strongest thing we can say 
about Heinz Mince Meat is that 
if you could see it made you would 
want it oftener. The keynote of 
the success of Heinz Mince Meat 
is that the place in which it is 
made is as appetizing as what is 
made there. 


HEINZ 
PLUM PUDDING 


mee S 
er, 


PLUM PUDDING)! 





as a dessert could be argued out 
on a basis of economy, but why 
argue on that basis when Heinz 
Plum Pudding is its own excuse— 
a dessert so appetizing, so appro- 
priate, so replete with festive 
suggestions which a holiday des- 
sert should have, that it is its own 
justification. 


More than 50,000 visitors from every state in the 
Union and from 26 foreign countries inspected the 
Heinz Pure Food Kitchens last year. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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7 QE PRAYER jf 


Ay MarionFrancis Brown 





BOs poey dawn till dusk, when purple twi- 
ght 
Brought to each Pilgrim-heart a deep, sweet 
peace, 
Wafted the murmuring strain of prayer and 


praises, 
Whose vibrant harmony shall never cease. 


Men —_ strong hearts! Women with souls 
of virtue! 
Only a small, small band, but true and tried, 
Mindful to thank their Maker for a triumph 
That made men’s souls through freedom 
sanctified. 


God of our Fathers, from the mad confusion 
And din and roar of life, let men’s minds 


stray, 
To bless this Pilgrim heritage of freedom 
That makes each soul a citadel, to-day. 


Grant that our prayer may waft its strain of 


pe ses 
Hig i high to Heaven, till every vibrant 
chore 
Grown faint at last, down from the heights 
will echo 
A nation’s Alleluia unto God. 


* © 


MEETING THE BATTLE. 


ROM her lounging chair on the 
F piazza, Anne Varick waved 

gayly to her friend, Emily 
Humphrey. 

‘*T was watching for you!’’ she 
called. ‘‘I have the loveliest joke 
to tell you.’’ 

Miss Humphrey’s eyes filled with sudden 
tears. ‘‘Don’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘I can’t stand it.’’ 

‘* But it’s such a delicious joke,’’ Mrs. Varick 
protested, whimsically, ‘‘and I’ve been keeping 
it for you for five whole hours! It’s about 
little Tony Morrill —’’ 

‘*Anne,’? Miss Humphrey interrupted, ‘‘I’ve 
got to ask you something. It isn’t curiosity— 
nor tactlessness—you know that. It’s because 
I can’t understand, and I need to. How can 
you take itso? When I think what to-morrow 
is bringing you —’’ She could not finish it. 

‘“*It may bring —life,’? Anne Varick an- 
swered, gently. ‘‘Don’t forget that, dear. The 
doctor says I have a good fighting chance, and 
that’s as much as anyone need ask for. But 
I know what you mean. Of course it catches 
me at the throat sometimes; the world is so 
beautiful, and there’s so much to live for! 
Aunt Patience Holbrook armed me for this 
battle when I was a little girl. 

‘*She wasn’t my aunt, really, but everyone 
called her aunt. I was there on an errand 
one day when a neighbor called, and she spoke 
of the time Aunt Patience was ill in bed, and 
her husband was brought home dead. I was 
a quiet little thing, and neither of them noticed 
me, but when the neighbor had gone, I sobbed 
out, ‘O Aunt Patience, how did you bear it?’ 
I can see the way she started and looked at me. 
Then she said, ‘Nannie, I am going to tell 
you something that you must remember all 
your life.’ 

‘*She pulled me to her knees and looked at 
me, smiling. ‘In the first place, Nannie, make 
up your mind that you will never haye to live 
through a hard thing more than once. Most 
people live through their trials three times. 
They live through them beforehand and after- 
ward. All you have to do is to live through 
a thing when it comes. That’s the first thing. 
Will you remember ?’” 

**T nodded silently. 

‘**And remember, too, that when the hard 
thing comes, God comes with it. If you remem- 
ber those two things, you’ll do a lot toward 
conquering life.’ Then she took me out in the 
garden, and filled my hands with larkspur. I 
never see it to-day without feeling the thrill of 
her courage. Must you go, dear?’’ 

Miss Humphrey nodded. ‘‘I’d better. I’ll 
telephone to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 

‘*It will be good news—either way,’’ Anne 
Varick replied, tenderly. 
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THE BLUE GINGHAM APRON. 


OUNG Mrs. Hamilton stood 
¥ looking doubtfully at the two 

blouses—the blue silk and the 
lace. The blue silk was simple and 
becoming, but people dressed so 
much these days! And she was 
president of the guild, and such a 
crowd of people came to the annual 
luncheon! And then with Mrs. Royce commng 
from New York to speak—yes, certainly, it was 
her duty to make a good appearance. 

In the lace blouse and the very becoming hat, 
young Mrs. Hamilton unquestionably did “make 
a good appearance.” The meeting, moreover, 
was a very large one, and Mrs. Royce’s talk was 
splendid. Mrs. Hamilton’s eyes were bright with 
the success of it all when she led her guest into 
the other room for luncheon. Then suddenly the 
pretty color in her face deepened in embarrass- 
ment, and she actually forgot what she was saying. 
For at the head table, where Mrs. Royce was to 
be entertained, stood a little gray-haired woman 
wearing a blue gingham apron. 

A hundred tangled thoughts surged through 
Mrs. Hamilton’s agonized mind. Why had they 
ever made Mrs. McPhail vice president? What 
would Mrs. Royce think? If she wanted to wear 
an apron in the kitchen, that was all right, of 
course, but to keep it on! And she would have 





ry 





to introduce her to Mrs. Royce— Mrs. Hamilton 
took her courage in both hands, and heroically 
went through with the introduction. 

**Mrs. Royce, this is Mrs. McPhail, our vice 
president, and one of our most faithful workers.” 

Mrs. McPhail welcomed Mrs. Royce with a 
motherly smile. She was utterly unconscious of 
her apron—she chatted to the famous Mrs. Royce 
as simply as if she had been her next-door neigh- 
bor all her life. 

The luncheon seemed interminable; all the 
success of the morning was blotted out. Mrs. 
Hamilton felt as if she could not be glad enough 
to say good-by to Mrs. Royce, and try to forget 
the whole miserable incident. And finally the 
time came. 

“I’ve had such a good time,” Mrs, Koyce said, 
with simple directness, as they rode together in 
Mrs. Hamilton’s car to the station. “And your 
lovely Mrs. McPhail! We talk and write and 
lecture about women’s dress, but how many of us 
ever would have the simple, unconscious courage 
to disregard fashion and convention? I think that 
blue gingham apron will rebuke my cowardice all 
the rest of my life.” 

“Why —” Mrs. Hamilton began. But somehow 
she could not finish. 
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BOY SCOUTS IN FRANCE. 


VERY observer who has had a chance to see 
E what the Boy Scouts who followed the British 

expeditionary army into France have done, 
is enthusiastic over the splendid service they have 
rendered. One correspondent, Mr. Halliday 
Witherspoon, who writes in the Boston Journal, 
confesses that he had always thought the Boy 
Scout movement a rather silly sort of play. Since 
he saw the English boys at work in France, he 
has changed his mind. 


The Scouts have not, except in rare cases, been 
permitted to go to the front, for most of them are 
only from twelve to fourteen years old; but they 
have done — messenger, and relief duty in 
the towns of northern France with extraordinary 
pone | and self-reliance. To a considerable 
extent, they have taken the gendarme’s place as 
a director of traffic and dispenser of information, 
~ the g rmes are most of them on the firing 

ne. 

One afternoon in Paris, says Mr. Witherspoon, 
I was over in the Montmartre section, engaged in 
a po Ny and fruitless hunt for the comm ire 
of ice on the Rue Claperyon. Nobody seemed 
to know of the street, and I had planted myself in 
front of a cold drink while I waited for a passing 
taxi. A Boy Scout, who looked English, came by. 
I hailed him. He knew where the Rue Claperyon 
was, pulled out a map, and showed me in half a 
minute. I offered him a franc. ‘Thank you, sir,’’ 
he said; ‘‘we don’t take money, you know.” 

“Have a lemonade?” | invited. 

“No lemonade, thanks. But if you don’t mind, 
sir, I’ll have a cup of chocolate and a roll. I’m 
stony broke, and haven’t breakfasted yet.” This 
boy was fifteen years old, had been in Paris ten 
days, and was as a and collectedly at home 
as he would have been in London. 

I witnessed an incident in Havre that illustrated 

irably the usefulness of the Scout and his 
ability to rise to an emergency. Iwas out for an 
early morning prowl in the neighborhood of the 
peewer station, when I ran across the most deso- 
late, discouraged, disgruntled specimen of British 
soldier I had seen. He was perched on the top of 
a tarpaulin-covered ammunition wagon, drawn by 
four horses, and he was lost. It had just stopped 
raining, after an all-night downpour, and Tommy 
and his whole outfit were oozing moisture like a 
soaked sponge. 

“T sye,” he called, ‘“‘you bloke on the sidewalk !”’ 

I was the “bloke.”’) “Where is No. 4 camp?” 

did not know, and said so. Whereupon Mr. 
Soldier, his patience strained to the breaking 
gota, abused me volubly in the choicest cockney. 

t appeared that his regiment had landed in the 
wetatia.m. Coming up the quay his harness had 
broken. When he had made repairs, the regiment 
had disappeared, and he had got lost. He could 
not speak a word of French, ‘was mad clean 
through, hated French and American “blokes,” 
was “dead broke,” and wanted something to eat 
and drink. Also he had had no sleep for forty- 
eight hours. 

t this juncture two Boy Scouts appeared. 
They knew all about No. 4 camp, and they 
ey og took command of the ammunition wagon. 

me of the boys mounted the nigh wheel horse, 
and the other perched on the driver’s seat in front. 
They ordered the soldier round as if they owned 


m. 
“Get under that canvas and go to sleep!” said 





the Scout on the wagon. “We'll take you where | 


you belong.’”’ Tommy looked at me, with a grin 
and a wink, and crawled under the tarpaulin. 
The last I saw of them the wagon was rattling out 
_ — Strassbourg in the direction of 

anvic. 

The lads are as resourceful as a North American 
Indian, and as ready to accept hardship as a vet- 
eran of four years’ fighting. . 
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THE NANTUCKET QUAKERS. 


N the early days of Nantucket there were num- 
| bers of Quakers among the residents of the 

island, and in many ways they left their mark 
on the community. Some of the best stories told 
by Dr. R. A. Douglas-Lithgow in his history of 
Nantucket are about these interesting people. 


A quaintly enphemistic synonym for the “short 
and ugly word” was the reply of an old Quaker to 
a sailor who was addicted to lying. “Friend 
Charles,” remarked the old man, after an unusu- 
ally stiff “ arn,” “if thee’d ever been one-half as 
economical of this world’s goods as thee is of the 
truth, thee’d be the richest man in Nantucket.” 

There has also been preserved the curious rimed 

roposal that Obed Macy addressed to Abigail 

inkham : 
From a long consideration e 
Of the good reputation 
Thou hast in this nation, 
Gives me an inclination 
To become thy relation 
By a legal capitulation. 
And if this, my declaration, 
May but gain thy approbation, 
It will lay an obligation 
From generation to generation 
On thy friend, 
Who, without thy consideration, 
May remain in vexation. 


It is gratifying, says Doctor Douglas-Lithgow, to 
be able to record that this effusion had the desired 
effect, and that Obed and Abigail were married in 
1786, and had ten children. 

But this version of a couplet that an old Quaker 
schoolmaster set as a copy for his class shows 
that not all Nantucket Quakers understood and 
respected the art of versification : 


Beauty fadeth soon, 
Like a rose in 6th month. 


One old Quaker blacksmith, who always told the 
truth, when asked by acustomer, who brought him 





some work, when it would be done, replied, “Well, 
thee may call on fourth day.” 

On Wednesday the customer called. “Is my job 
done, Uncle Obed ?”’ 

“No, not yet.” 

“Why, you said it would be done to-day!’’ 

“Oh, no; I said thee might call on fourth day. 
I’m always glad to see thee.” 

Although their Utopia has not been realized, 
there is so much that is charming and admirable 
in the character of these old-timers that their 
passing is a matter of genuine regret. 


‘NEATH COTTAGE THAICH 
By MarthaHaskell Clark, 






OCKED the scornful-faring world down the 
traveled way : 
(Blossomed jewels in the hedge, the dust 
was drifted gold), 
“Think you then beneath your thatch that Love 
content will stay? ‘ 
Dream you him, the Gypsy-heart in hearth-side 
bonds to hold? 
When the hilt of Poverty knocks against the 


door, 
All unbidden tirls the latch while the wind 
shrills cold ‘ 
Through the latticed casement creeping, Love 
will — | once more, 
Seek | a snugger bed down the farm-set 
wo 


Hand in oe stood Love and I, jeer and jest 


heard 
Smiled into each other’s eyes, and answered not 
a word. 


All the og was shine and sun, wind and petal- 
e 


swe 

(Cottage roses crimson-wreathed clambered to 
the eaves), 

Clear adown the twilight gray came the tread of 


eet, 
Soft and sharp they echoed as the sleet in 
winter leaves. 
Love strode swift across the floor, set the door- 
way wide. 
“Welcome, comrade Poverty! Love, all guests 
e ” 


receives 
.Clanked a ragged man at arms to our chimney- 


side 
Tossed his battered helmet down, and doffed 
his rusty greaves. 


Side by side did Love and I serve him as he 


ned, 
Smiled into each other’s eyes, and found his face 
was kind. 


Malice, Envy, Greed, and Pride, cutthroat var- 


ets four, 
Skulked by night before our gate on their 
thieving quest, 
Poverty, wit ove beside, sworded kept the 
oor, 
Drove them sulky, black of brow, through the 
purple west. 
Mocked the scornful-smiling world; with dawn 
they thronged to stare. 
“Said we not that Poverty would be your fated 


guest ? 
nee. steady-eyed, friend through foul 
and fair, 
Poverty keeps watch beside and shares our 
chimney-breast. 


In the searlet-embered dusk, home-lit, Love 


nd I, 
Smile into each other’s eyes, and let the world 
shrug by. 


* © 
THE OLDEST AMERICAN FLAG. 


HAT is believed to be the oldest Amer- 
W ican flag in existence is preserved in the 

Flag Room of the State House at Annap- 
olis, Maryland. It was made according to the 
regulations of the act of Congress of June 14, 
1777. 


It was carried by William Bachelor as the oe. 
mental flag of the 3d Maryland Regiment, under 
Col. John Eager Howard,.at the Battle of Cowpens, 
South Carolina, in January, 1781. Bachelor, who 
was wounded in the fight, brought the flag back 
with him when he returned to his home in Balti- 
more. After his death, the flag stayed in his 
family; and when, in 1814, the English invaded 

















Maryland, it was borne in the fight at North Point 
by Bachelor’s son, William, a member of the 27th 
aryland Militia. 

This William Bachelor carried the flag in all 
arades of his regiment up to 1840, when the organ- 
zation was disbanded. Then, as a member of the 

Old Defenders, he carried the flag as long as he 
was able to appear on public occasions. e died 
in 1885, at the age of ninety-nine. His family gave 
the flag to the iety of the War of 1812, and that 
society in turn presented it, in 1907, to the State of 
Maryland. 


® ¢ 


MAKING CHRISTMAS - TREE 
ORNAMENTS. 


OST of the ornaments that beautify our 
Christmas trees have been made in the 
villages among the Thuringian Mountains 

of Germany, although we shall get none from 
there this year unless they were imported before 
the war began. Vice Consul Gen. Matthew C. Dil- 
lingham, who was formerly stationed at Coburg, 
Germany, wrote in the Daily Consular Reports 
that almost the entire population of these pictur- 
esque little villages is engaged in this interesting 
industry. 

They make every imaginable variety of glass 
ornament. Fine glass blowing is done in every 
house and hut, and the workmen show great dex- 
terity in producing delicate and fragile balls, stars, 
and fantastic shapes in glass. Lope | buy the tubes 
from a local glass factory. First of all, they hold 
the tubes over a gas flame that issues from a sort 
of Bunsen burner fixed to the end of the table, 
and so arranged that air can be mixed with the 
Ras - 4 means of a bellows worked by the foot. 

hey heat the glass to a point where it becomes 
soft, and a light ‘‘puff of breath’’ is then sufficient 





to expand it, although the blower must calculate 
the amount of air he blows into the tube with 
careful exactness. 

The professional blowers understand how to 

ive the glass every possible form simply by blow- 
ng into the tube and pulling it. ty | make all 
sorts of animals, especially reindeer, with delicate 
legs and huge antlers. There are airships and 
balloons,—fiying the American flag if intended for 
sale in the United States,—and the commoner 
glass ornaments, seen on every tree, are made in 
great quantities. 

The most difficult article made is the carnation 
or rose. Every individual petal has to be formed 
gO and then fused on to the body. The 
color is usually added after the glass blower has 
finished his share of the work. Colored glass is 
seldom used, because it is too expensive. omen 
and children do most of the coloring. 

The common round glass balls that are used, 
either singly or strung together in chains, they 
usually color on the inside. The workman either 
dips the article into a thin, cheap coloring liquid, 
or else pours liquid gold or silver bronze into the 
interior. In this way, some very pretty effects in 
plain color are obtained; the decorator adds more 
elaborate designs to the glass by painting the out- 
side with a kind of metallic paint. 


* © 


A MADDENED JAGUAR. 


HERE is a story of a fierce charge by an 
| infuriated Mexican jaguar in an article that 
Mr. Harry H. Dunn writes in the Outing 
Magazine. A wooded hill, surrounded on two 
sides by water, and on the other two by grass 
cropped short by the village goats, was set on fire 
to drive out the beast, which had taken refuge 
there. . 


Animals began to come from the tangle. Parrots, 
disturbed from their midday rest, flew in green 
and red and yellow clouds. onkeys fied through 
the tops of the trees. Rabbits, and rats, and mice 
scurried underfoot, and we saw one ocelot, a little 
spotted jungle cat. 

Then came the jaguar. Crossing the slopin 
side of the hill, the tiger appeared to ey od an 
the fellow, proud of the 73 repeater I had brought 
with me from Mexico City for him, fired as the 
spotted woe crossed an open space in the 
tangle. - Ordinarily, Felipe is a g shot; but 
the rifle was new to him, and he managed only to 
put the slug in the cat’s fore shoulder. The tiger 
screamed, and leaped straight > into the air. 
When he came down, all thought of flight had left 
him, and he headed for Felipe and myself. The 
Indian began to pump bullets at the tiger, and I 
remember noticing that the cat was not leapin 
or faye = but trotting rapidly, as a house cai 
trots unfrightened about its own home. 

We were confronting the most dangerous and 
most powerful animal in the New World, with the 
single exception of the Kadiak bear, and I doubt 
very much if any bear in the world could whip a 
maddened Mexican tiger. The jaguar’s mouth 
was open, and his tail streamed straight out be- 
hind; he did not lash it from side to side, as I 
should have expected him to do. 

At ten yards, Felipe had emptied his magazine, 
dropped his rifle and whipped out his machete, 
when I found the tiger’s forehead over the sights 
of the rifle. As the gun cracked, the jaguar 
halted, staggered forward a short step or two 
sank to his fore shoulders, and turned over, dead. 


* © 


THE QUEEN’S VOICE. 


N her youth, Queen Elizabeth of Roumania 
spent much time on the training of her voice, 
and, encouraged by flatterers, came to believe 

herself to be a singer of unusual talent. At length, 
says Bibliothek der Unterhaltung und des Wissens, 
she decided to have her voice tried by some great 
teacher. So she went one day, dressed very 
simply, and without the usual retinue of servants, 
to see Professor Dumanois of Bucharest, and 
urged him to give his frank opinion on the quality 
of her voice, and her future prospects. He tested 
her voice with great care, first with the simple 
scales, then with a song, and lastly with an oper- 
atic aria. 

When the trial was over, the professor said, “1 
cannot say that you have a wonderful voice. You 
sing fairly well, and with not a little feeling. I 
might undertake to train you to sing in y nagrenee 
= A speak quite frankly, you haven’t t 
‘or it. 

Up to this time the teacher had not known that 
the rank of the aspirant was any higher than that 
of scores of other | ney by — ambitious, 
who constantly came him. But his surprise 
was great when the lady handed him the visiting 
card of the queen, and he found that he had before 
him no less a personage than royalty itself. The 
queen thanked him heartily for the frank way in 
which he had judged her musical ability, and 
went home with her ambition in that direction 
decidedly diminished. 


* © 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
T= genial professor stood on the hotel ve- 


e looks 


randa, the centre of a group of young people, 

when the office door opened, and the busi- 
ness man from Boston hurried down the steps for 
his usual morning walk. 


“Ah, good morning!” beamed the professor. 
“Glorious morning for a walk, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly—very nice, yes, indeed,” re- 
plied the other, absently. Then, stopping sud- 
denly, as if arrested by the compeilin warmth of 
the greeting, he called out, “Oh, by the way, pro- 
fessor, here’s my Transcript—thought you might 
like to look at it, you know! Never mind returning 
it when you’re through, for I’ve finished it. Oh, 
that’s all right. You’re quite welcome, I’m sure. 
Say, read that editorial on the tariff! It’s got the 
whole situation in a nutshell. Well, good morning! 
It is a nice day, isn’t it?” 

The spectators watched with amusement as the 
rofessor carefully folded the ee, and put it 
n his pocket beside its exact counterpart. 

“I couldn’t explain to him that I already had 
one,” he remarked, thoughtfully. ‘It would have 
deprived him of so much pleasure, and,” he added, 
as if to himself, “he has so little.” 


* 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


LDERMAN Curran of New York City worked 

A his way through Yale College. During his 

course, he was kept very busy by the various 

jobs he did to help with his expenses. On grad- 

uation, he went to New York, and was even busier 
than he had been in New Haven. 


After some months of life in New York, a 
friend met him, and said, “Henry, what are you 
doing ?”’ 

“T have three jobs,” replied Mr. Curran. “I am 
studying law, I am a newspaper reporter, and I 
am selling life insurance.” 

‘ a Oo you manage to get it all in?” said the 
riend. 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Curran, “that’s easy enough. 
They ’re only eight-hour jobs.” 

















Christmas Gifts, and 


Ribbon Tray.—To make a ribbon tray, take two 
oblong embroidery hoops, and cover them by 
winding with ribbon one-half of an inch wide. On 
the smaller hoop, sew a piece of Dresden silk; 
draw it tight, to form the bottom of the tray. 





A RIBBON TRAY. 


Cover small pieces of wire or brass rings with the 
narrow ribbon to form handles, and place them 
in between the hoops. Finish with bows. For 
the legs of the tray, use four glass push pins. 


Needlebook.—To make a needlebook, the mate- 
rials required are one-quarter of a yard of cotton 
flannel, fourteen brass rings, three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, one-half of a yard of blue baby 
ribbon, one ball of blue silkateen, and a crochet 
hook, number twelve. Crochet round the rings with 
a single crochet stitch. The wheel is made by fas- 
tening the silk with a needle to the opposite sides 





A NEEDLEBOOK. 


of the ring, and then carrying back the silk to the 
centre each time, until seven silk spokes are 
made. By weaving over and under the spokes, 
starting at the centre, the wheel is formed. Make 
two large wheels by sewing seven small wheels 
together. When finished, mark round the large 
wheel on three pieces of flannel to make the three 
leaves of the book, and finish each leaf by button- 
holing the edge with the silkateen. Sew the 
leaves between the large wheels, and finish with 
a ribbon bow on the outside. 





A BORDER FOR GUEST TOWELS. 


Border for Linen.—A pretty border for linen can 
be easily made. Buy huckaback of the desired 
length and width for hand towels—one and one 
half yards, fifteen inches wide, will make a pair of 
guest towels; turn an inch hem on both ends of 
the towel, draw four threads, and double hem- 
stitch. On the wrong side of the huck, about one- 
half of an inch from the hemstitching, begin the 
border. Use a blunt-pointed needle and mercer- 
ized cotton. Do not knot the cotton, but begin 
back a few stitches. Pick up the little woven 





A HAIRPIN HOLDER. 


How to Make Them. 


stitches in the huck with a darning stitch. For 
the first row, pick up two stitches, and on the 
second stitch, make a small overstitch, leaving the 
cotton slightly loose; that gives the picot effect. 
Then take up five darning stitches, counting the 
overstitch as one. Overstitch on the fifth stitch, 
and continue across the towel. 

2d row. Pick up three stitches, and on the 
third stitch make overstitch, or picot, then pick 
up five stitches, and on the fifth make picot, and 
continue. 

3d row. Pick up four stitches, and proceed as 
in the other two rows. 

Leave a space two stitches narrower than the 
space from the hem to the first row. 

4th row. Pick up three stitches, and go to the 
next row above and directly over the third stitch. 
Pick up two stitches, come back to the row you 
are working on, and directly under the last stitch 
pick up five stitches; continue across. 

5th row. Pick up two stitches, go to the row 
above and pick up three stitches, and come back 
and pick up four stitches. Continue. 

6th row. Pick up one stitch, go to the row above 
and pick up four stitches, and come back and pick 
up three stitches, and continue. 

7th row. Pick up one stitch on the edge of the 
towel, and go to the row above and pick up five 
stitches; come back and pick up two stitches. 
Continue. 








A PIN BOX. 


tween the third and fourth stitches, and repeat 
the first three rows, commencing the picots on the 
| fifth stitch from the edge. 


Pin Box.—A pin box can be made by covering a 
pasteboard box with ribbon of the same width as 
the box. Finish with a large bow. 


Hairpin Holder.—A simple hairpin holder can 
be made from a new nail brush that is five inches 
long and has white bristles. Cover the brush side 
with white net or coarse lace, and the wooden 
side with gathered ribbon. Draw the ribbon on 
the ends into little rosettes, or finish the ends 
with narrow ribbon bows. 


Worsted Doll Babies.— Make the bodies of 
worsted dolls by winding the worsted over any 
flat object, such as a box cover about five inches 
long. Keep the worsted smooth and flat until you 
have enough to make the body full and round. 
Remove the worsted from the card, and hold it 
firmly in shape. About an inch and a quarter 
from one end, wind a bit of worsted tight to form 
the head. From the sides, loosen enough worsted 
for the arms; wind a bit of worsted to make the 
wrists, then cut the worsted about half an inch 
below this to make the hands. 
and then divide the remaining worsted into two 
parts for the legs. Bind the ankles, and then clip 
the ends for the feet. This makes the boy doll. 
The girl is made in the same way, but instead of 
dividing the worsted for the feet, the ends are cut 
in one piece to make the bottom of her skirt. The 
eyes are made of black worsted or thread, and 
tied into position. The caps are made in simple 
lamp-wick or slipper stitch, and tied to the head. 
The connecting cord can be made in any simple 
worsted stitch. 


Doll’s Jacket.—A doll’s jacket can be easily 
crocheted. Make a chain of twenty-four stitches. 
Turn, and, beginning with the fourth stitch, make 
five groups of triple crochets (three in a group) 








| front. 





Tie in the waist, | 
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with a single crochet between, leaving one chain 
stitch between scallops. Make a longer chain to 
start with, and add more groups if a larger jacket 
is desired. Chain three, turn, and fasten with 
single crochet between the scallops of the second 
row. Make the fourth row like the second, and 


the fifth row like the third; chain three stitches 


at every turn. Continue, making six rows. 

Make ten more rows, one scallop in a row for 
the shoulder and front. Break the worsted, and 
make ten rows to form the other shoulder and 
Go round the jacket with a chain of three, 
and fasten between the scallops with a single 
crochet stitch; use a contrasting color. Go round 


the whole jacket again with white worsted; | 


use three triple crochet stitches, and chain one 
between the groups. 
you did the first. 


these between groups with a single crochet stitch. 


| Fasten the jacket under the arms by sewing or 
8th row. Leave a space equal to the space be- 


crocheting it together. Make two extra rows 
round the armscyes. Finish the outside edge of 





A DOLL’S JACKET, 


Cee 





WORSTED DOLLS. 


the jacket with a chain of eight stitches, fasten- 
ing the fifth stitch into the third stitch with a single 
crochet, and fasten each chain between the scal- 
lops with a single crochet. 


Individual Towel and Wash Cloth.— From a 
piece of Turkish toweling one and one-half yards 


Go round the third time as | 
The fourth time, make groups | 
of triple crochets (four in a group), and fasten | 





A PIN HOLDER. 
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BORDER FOR WASH CLOTH. 

























long, two squares can be cut for the wash cloths, 
and the remaining long piece can be used for the 


towel. Turn anarrow hem, and catch it down with 
number sixty cotton. Crochet in chain stitch all 
| round the two squares and across the ends of the 
| towel with number eighteen white Germantown 
| knitting yarn. At every sixth stitch take a long 
| stitch down into the hem. This makes a founda- 
tion on which to crochet an edge of scallops. For 
the scallops, use six double crochet stitches. 


Hamburg Edging Bag.— To make a Hamburg 
| edging bag, select a piece of edging one-half of a 
yard long and nine inches wide; an open pattern 
is desirable. Take two yards of wash ribbon, one- 
half of an inch wide, and bind the edges together; 
fasten the edges with little safety pins, instead of 
sewing. Turn the raw edges in at the bottom about 
one inch, and tie two pieces of ribbon tightly 


| round it to make a bow on each side. This makes 
| @ bottom that looks like a rosette. Round the 

top run two pieces of ribbon through some of 
| the openwork holes; run the ribbon in opposite 





A HAMBURG EDGING BAG 


directions, and end one on 
each side of the bag. Tiea 
knot near the end of the 
drawing strings. 


a 


Pin Holder.—A pin holder 
is a handy device to hang 
beside the mirror. Take 
fourteen inches of four- 
| and-one-half-inch fancy ribbon, and sew together 

at the ends, turning in the raw edges. Gather 

along the sides, and sew on to a paper of common 
pins, so that just the tops of the pins will show 
along the edge of the ribbon. Finish the ends 
with bows, and for a loop use a piece of one-half- 
| inch ribbon of the same shade as the holder. 





Favors and Sweetmeats That a Little Girl Can Make For Her Party. 


Cream Fondant.—Moisten two cupfuls of con- 
fectioner’s sugar with thick cream until it can 
be moulded. Flavor, and roll out on the bread 
board; cut with a small cooky cutter. This fon- 
dant can be used in a great many ways. 


Baskets for Table Decorations.—Little baskets 
make pretty table decorations; when filled with 
candy, and placed one at each plate, they make 
attractive favors for a child’s party. 

To make the crocheted basket, crochet a round 
mat for the bottom with a single crochet stitch; 
for the sides, make two double crochet stitches 
taken back into a stitch; chain two, and then take 
two more double crochet stitches into the same 
Stitch as the first two double crochet stitches; 
chain two, and repeat until you have gone round. 
The next row is made in the same way; take the 
double crochet stitches into the space between 
the double crochet stitches in the previous row. 
The handle is made in chain stitch worked over 
by a single crochet stitch. 

Another basket can be made from two strands 
of heavy hemp twine twisted and sewed to a 
round piece of card that has been covered with 
blue crape paper. Sew the cord round and round 
for about five rows. The handle is a piece of cord 
like that used on the bottom. When the basket 
is made, gild the cord over with a small brush and 
a little gilt paint. The handle can be decorated 
with a small natural flower tied with a ribbon, and 


A BASKET THAT CAN 
BE MADE FROM 
CRACKERS. 


be placed in the bottom of the basket. 


toothpicks. 


another marshmallow, with eyes, nose and mouth 
made of moistened chocolate. 





The head is tipped | 
with a piece of fig that forms a cap. The skirt or | sugar, one tablespoonful of thick cream. 





A CROCHETED BASKET. 





A BASKET THAT CAN BE 
MADE FROM GILDED TWINE, 
AND DECORATED WITH 
FLOWERS. 


a little card attached. A mat of lace paper can | trousers can be made of figs properly shaped. | 


Arms and legs are made of toothpicks covered 


| with raisins, and peanuts form the hands and feet. | 
Doll Favors of ‘‘Goodies.’’—Attractive favors | The peanuts used for the hands are placed length- 
that children can use for their parties are made | wise; the feet of peanuts are stuck through the 
of whole figs, raisins, marshmallows, peanuts, and ends of the toothpicks at right angles. These feet 
The doll’s waist is a whole fig, split | give a foundation for the doll to stand upon. 
in the centre; a marshmallow is fitted in for a | uncovered toothpick can be used as a prop to 
vest. A toothpick is stuck through the middle, | hold the figure more erect while standing on the 
one end protruding to hold the head, which is | table. 


An 


Cream Walnuts.—One cupful of confectioner’s 





Stir 


| together until the mixture can be moulded with 
the hands, then make it into little balls. Place 
one-half of an English walnut on each side of the 
|cream ball, and press together lightly. This 
quantity makes about one dozen cream walnuts. 
| A basket made of crackers and filled with the 
| walnuts makes a dainty table decoration. 
| 
| Fig and Date Cookies.—To make fig and date 
| cookies, take one cupful of figs, one cupful of 
| dates (with pits removed), and one cupful of walnut 
| meats. Put these through the meat chopper, and 
| place the mixture on the bread board. Work in 
enough powdered sugar to make the paste roll 
out like dough; cut out with a small cooky cut- 
ter, and sprinkle with 
| powdered sugar. 


Stuffed Dates.—Take 
one pound of dates, and 
with a small kitchen 
knife take out the pits. 
Have some walnut meats 
cut in quarters, fill half 
the dates with them, and 
sprinkle generously with 
confectioner’s sugar. 
The other half can be 
stuffed with cream 
| cheese, but should not 
A FIG-AND-NUT FAVOR. be sprinkled with sugar. 
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MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS. 


HIS disease, also called dissem- 
inated sclerosis and insular 
sclerosis, is caused by scattered 
patches of hardened tissue in differ- 
ent parts of the nervous system. It 
is a form of paralysis that comes on 
very slowly, and it generally attacks 
“ persons between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty. Sometimes, although rarely, it appears 
in young children; people who have passed their 
fortieth birthday seem to be safe from it. 

The patches of hardened tissue are scattered 
through the brain and spinal cord, and as they 
grow, they press on the nerves and injure them. 
The symptoms vary greatly, because they depend 
on the part of the nervous system that is affected. 
As the disease develops very slowly, and usually 
attacks young people, its earliest symptoms are 
sometimes mistaken for hysteria. Besides the 
hervous symptoms, there may be headache and 
vertigo, and a loss of muscular control in walking. 
Other cases begin suddenly with an attack like 
that of epilepsy, and still others begin with the 
symptoms of spastic —that is, characterized by 
spasms—paralysis. 

One of the most striking symptoms of multiple 
sclerosis is tremor. That is very likely to appear 
first when the patient is writing. As time goes on, 
whenever the patient attempts to perform any 
voluntary act, the tremor seizes him, and it may 
be so violent that he is compelled to desist. The 
trembling is not present during sleep. Anything 
that agitates or annoys the sufferer makes it worse. 
Other symptoms are double vision, and a peculiar, 
slow, dragging speech. The disease may cause 
epileptic fits, and is sometimes accompanied by a 
failing mind. 

The disease is almost incurable, although it 
often runs a very long course, and may be 
arrested for years. The treatment therefore aims 
at checking its progress; and the patient must be 
careful to follow closely all the laws of health. 
The diet should be simple and wholesome, tonics 
should be given when necessary, and the patient 
should stay and sleep as much as possible in the 
open air. A quiet life, free from all strain and 
excitement, is absolutely necessary. 
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THE BROOK LOT. 


és ISS Melissa,” proclaimed 












self sociably on the piazza railing, 
“I’m horrid this afternoon. Horrid, 
and hateful, and impenitent! You’d 
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Peggy Harding, perching her- | 
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been Mary Marden’s salvation. She’d have broken 
down long ago, with all her work and worries, and 
never being able to get away anywhere, if the 
brook lot hadn’t been her refuge and refreshment. 
You know how she swung her hammock under the 
trees, and used to bring her work there, and let the 
children camp and play Indian where she could 
watch them all the time. It’s been her great 
dread that the place would be sold to unfriendly 
neighbors, or built up, or the trees cut for lumber— 
and now at last it’s her own, and safe. Extrava- 
gant! It’s a poor investment, financially, I sup- 
pose, but if it means health and happiness —” 

“Oh, why weren’t you there to speak up and 
answer Mrs. Odlin!” cried Peggy, impetuously. 
“She’d only have sniffed,—she’s that sort,—but 
everyone else would have understood.” 
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PROFESSOR HENRY AND THE AIRSHIP. 


N the Smithsonian Institution at Washington 

there hangs an ancient model of an aéroplane. 
It looks, to the casual observer, like a small 
facsimile of the Wright biplane. But it is many 
years older than the Wright flying machine. It is 
the Stringfellow airship, built in the early sixties, 
and it once caused the arrest, as a spy and con- 
spirator, of Prof. Joseph Henry, the eminent man 
of science who was the first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


In the summer of 1863 Washington was in a state 
of the utmost agitation and uneasiness. The Con- 
tederate armies, moving northward, were threat- 
ening Washington itself, and Southern scouts had 
raided within sight of the dome of the Capitol. 
A strong picket line was kept on duty night and 
day, especially along the banks of the Potomac. 
In that part of Washington there is a wide space 
of park known as the Mall. There pickets con- 
stantly patrolled, keeping an eye upon the distant 
Virginia shore. > 

One moonlit midnight, a Seay oe acing to and 
fro between the river and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, which stood in a lonely part of the Mall 
saw a solitary man emerge from the shadow of 
the elms that bordered the grounds. He bore a 
strange, birdlike, nondescript thing that looked 
like nothing the sentinel had ever seen before. 
Standing out in the open spaces, the solitary man 
flung his strange appliance into the air ; it fluttered 
for a few feet, and then sank tothe ground. Again 
the man tossed it into the air, and watched it flutter 
a short distance, while, in the shadow of the elms, 
the picket looked on in bewilderment. It was no 
time to give anyone the benefit of adoubt. The 
picket summoned the captain of the rd, and a 
squad of soldiers suddenly descended on the mys- 
terious man. 

“What is your name? What is this thing, and 
what are you doing with it?’ queried the captain 
of his prisoner. 

“IT am Professor Henry, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, yonder,’ said the prisoner. 
Then he stopped. In that day, for a man to admit 
that he was seriously pet nye J with a flying 
machine was conclusive evidence of his insanity ; 
and Professor Henry, who had chosen the de: 
watches of the night in which to experiment with 
Stringfellow’s flying machine, hesitated to tell his 
captors what he was really doing. 

You’re a SPY ”* declared the =, “and this 
thing is some ind of machine with which you’re 
signaling to the rebels.” 

‘I am not a spy,’”’ declared Professor Henry. 
“T am experimenting with a flying machine. That 
is the truth.” d 

This explanation was greeted with a roar of 
derisive laughter. The idea that a man of Profes- 
sor Henry’s reputation would fool with a flying 
machine was ridiculous. Certain now that they 
had caught a spy, Hey hustled the professor off to 

ouse. Unfortunately for him, his studi- 
ous habits made him almost unknown in Wash- 
ington; not a single man at the guardhouse knew 
him by sight. And so, through the long night, he 
was compelled to remain in durance. 

At daybreak the captain reported his capture to 
the colonel in command. That officer, aurrying to 
the guardhouse, was astonished to find that the 
spy was his intimate friend, Professor Henry. But 
his astonishment was nothing compared to the 
chagrin of the captain and his squad. Professor 
Henry, however, not only readily forgave them 
but praised their diligence and zeal, and admitted 
that he had given the picket very reasonable 
ground for suspicion. 
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THE LAND OF HONEST MEN. 


LAND of almost Utopian simplicity is de- 
scribed by a writer in the Field, who a year 





better reclaim that nice smile, and | ago started on foot from Innsbruck and went by 
keep it for somebody who deserves | way of Landeck to the Stelvio Pass, and back 
it.” Miss Melissa pushed up her | across the Tirol to Welschnofen. One of the joys 


glasses and surveyed her visitor more observingly. | of a walking trip in Tirol, he says, lies in the 
She did not reclaim the smile, and laid a soft old | friendship of these exceedingly simple, honorable, 
wrinkled hand lightly on the girl’s shoulder. | and religious peasants. 


Peggy reached up and patted it. 


“Oh, well, if I can’t induce you to repudiate me, | 91] night in the field, covered with a h 


They leave their agricultural implements lying 
eavy cloth 


I suppose I can’t. But I’ve just been wishing | for the dew is as dishonest among these holy 
Mrs. QOdlin’s gouty toe wasn’t better, and I | mountains as elsewhere. They have no locks .on 


shouldn’t care if it were worse—or if she had 
gout in all the remaining nine!” 


| quarter of a mile. These crosses mark the spo 


“My dear,” protested Miss Melissa, “but you | 


don’t really mean it!” 

“Yes, I do—the goutiest kind of gout,” persisted 
Peggy. “Then she couldn’t have been at the 
Hospital Aid meeting this afternoon, showing 
everyone how to cut out the most wrappers with 


the least waste of goods, and as skimpy as pos- | 


sible—she said the patients wouldn’t notice the | 
difference, but they would—and holding forth on | 


the reprehensible extravagance of the Peter 
Mardens. I don’t see that it’s any of mv affair 


how dear Mrs. Marden chooses to spend her | 


little legacy—and yet I found myself criticizing 
along with the rest. Mrs. Odlin prosecuted, or 
persecuted, or whatever it is, but she won her case. 
Some of us said it was a downright shame, with 
the children’s education not yet completed; and 
some considered it most unwise, with the house 
crying out for paint and new plumbing; and the 


rest of us said they were dears, and it wasn’t our | 


business, anyway; but in a corner of our minds 


we thought it was foolish, and that they ought to 


have known better.” 


“A folly isn’t a crime—and you haven’t told me | 


yet what they’ve spent the money for, child,” re- 
marked Miss Melissa. 

“I always do tell a story wrong end foremost! 
Why, they’ve bought that lot of the Benfords’ that 
runs back to theirs—you know, the shady little 
field with the brook in it. It’s pretty enough, if 
they could afford it. But when there are so many 
things they really need —” 

“Not as they do the brook lot. Now I under- 
stand. Yes, there are plenty of things the Mardens 
need, but most of all, the children need their 
mother, and Peter his wife. 


| the other foot down on the dusty road. 


| 


their barns. They lift a cross with a cry for 
prayers and the remembrance of God at every 


> 


where some poor soul has died during the wild 
storms of winter. How dreadful those tempests 
are can be judged from the fact that we found six 
such homely wooden monuments, not one more 
than ten years old, within half a mile. 

At Longarone—which is over the Italian border 
—we discovered that our chamber, the best in the 
inn, had its lock screwed on topsy-turvy, so that 
it could not be fastened. Out in the hallway, I 
bellowed for Maria. Shecame,all surprise. “But 
the honorable Herr cannot have another bedroom 
with a better lock, for that’s the only lock in the 
hotel; the only one in the village. The landlord 
bought it because the foreigners insisted, but he 
had never seen a lock before. If the honorable 
Herr will wait until to-morrow, perhaps—ah, but 


| everyone in town knows the honorable travelers 


| orable Herr an 


are here; everyone knows that they go a lon 
trip and must need much money, so no one could 
be wicked ——- to attempt to deprive the hon- 
his honorable Frau of a thing 

they need so much.” 
*® © 


THE WAY TO BOSTON. 


ARLIER in the day he had been sixteen miles 

from Boston. He was now only eleven miles 
away. The condition of his pockets was such that 
there was no way for him to reach the city without 
further wear on his shoes. Several automobiles 
had rushed past him toward the city, but, although 
he had looked at them appealingly, the drivers 
had made no sign that they were willing to help 
the footsore pedestrian. 

He grew a little bitter as he put one foot up and 
Finally, 
he was hailed by the driver of a car that bore a 
Pennsylvania license number. 

“Hey, there, do you know the way to Boston?” 

“Yes, Ido. Just follow me. I am going there.” 

The driver grinned. The tramper reached 


That brook lot has | Boston in twenty minutes. 





Instead of Lemons 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It is cheaper and easier to use and more wholesome. 
Tastes good —does good. Keep a bottle handy. [Adv. 
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DOCTOR KNEW 
HAD TRIED IT HIMSELF. 


The doctor who has tried Postum knows that it 
is an easy, certain, and pleasant way out of the 
coffee habit and all of the ails following and he 
prescribes it for his patients as did a physician of 
Prospertown, N. J. 

One of his patients says: 

“During the summer just past I suffered terribly 
with a heavy feeling at the pit of my stomach and 
dizzy feelings in my head ‘and then a blindness 
would come over my eyes so I would have to sit 
down. I would get so nervous I could hardly 
control my feelings. 

“Finally I spoke to our family physician about 
it and he asked if I drank much coffee and mother 
told him that I did. He told me to immediately 
stop drinking coffce and drink Postum in its place 
as he and his family had used Postum and found 
it a powerful rebuilder and delicious food-drink. 

“f hesitated for a time, disliking the idea of 


having to give up my coffee but finally I got a 


package and found it to be all the doctor said. 

“Since drinking Postum in place of coffee my 
dizziness, blindness and nervousness are all gone, 
my bowels are regular and I am again well and 
strong. That is a short statement of what Postum 
has done for me.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25e packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 


and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 


beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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* 
clear your skin 
You 
will be gratified to see the improve- 
ment in your complexion even in that 


Try Resinol Soap for a week. 


short time. And it is so easy, too! 


Just bathe. your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and hot water, working the creamy 
lather into the skin gently with the finger - tips. 
Wash off with Resinol Soap and more hot water. 
Finish with a dash of cold water to close the 
pores. Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished to find how quickly the 
healing, mildly antiseptic, Resinol medication 
soothes and cleanses the pores, removes pimples 
and blackheads, and leaves the complexion 
clear, fresh and velvety. The same treatment 
keeps the neck, hands and arms soft and white. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown being 
entirely due to the Resinol it contains. Twenty-five cents at 
all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For a guestroom size 
trial cake, write Dept. 10-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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A complete unpublished story by 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
The Waif Woman. A Tale of Iceland. 


Stories by John Galsworthy, H. C. Bunner, 
Armistead C. Gordon, author of ‘“ Maje,”’ 
Katharine Holland Brown, Gordon Arthur 
Smith, Algernon Tassin, and John Seymour 
Stories for CHRISTMAS~—stories 
with humor, sentiment, and pathos. A 
poem by Henry van Dyke, ‘‘ The Standard 


Beautiful illustrations in color. 





From a drawing by N. C. Wyeth 
An American 


Germany Embattled 42, American 
By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. 


Remaking the Map of Europe 
By,, WILLIAM MORTON FULLERTON, author 
of “ Problems of Power.” 


By Richard Harding Davis 


“To Be Treated as a Spy” 


His experiences within the German lines in Bel- 


gium. A true story of adventure that rivals any 
fiction the author has ever written. 











Brilliant, Entertaining, Vital Features in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 1915 





Colonel Goethals’s own 
account of the Building 
of the Panama Canal. 


Four articles. 





The World War is being dealt with in 
Scribner’s in all its phases by Richard 
Harding Davis, J. F. J. Archibald, Edith 
Wharton, Wm. Morton Fullerton, E. Alex- 
ander Powell, and Others. 





An Essay by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
hitherto unpublished. 





Walter Damrosch’s ‘‘ Musical Memories.” 
Impressions of famous composers. 


Send for a Prospectus. 








Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year 


A long serial story by John Galsworthy— 
“The Freelands ’’—author of “The Dark 
Flower”; a short serial by Edith Wharton, 
author of “ The House of Mirth.” 





An animal romance by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, illustrated by the author. 





Several groups of Elmendorf Pictures. 
Mr. Elmendorf’s famous pictures have 
never before been reproduced except in 
Scribner’s. 





Twelve Historical Frontispieces by noted 
artists, reproduced in color. 





The beautiful special numbers—Christmas, 
Fiction, and the Motor Number. 





Many Short Stories by Writers old and new. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















INDING a shelter, ’’ remarked the young 

man who spends his life prospecting, 

‘*ig supposed to be the right thing to do 

in a severe storm, of course, and nine times 

out of ten it would be the right thing. I just 

happened to light upon the wrong time during 
a trip I made last fall. 

‘*T had been out three days, and my food 
was getting low, even though I had discarded 
my camping kit to enable me to carry more 
provisions than usual. I had left my tent and 
tarpaulin, in order to be in strictly light march- 
ing order, and I had come to a lonely region a 
great many miles from the nearest settlement. 
So perhaps you can imagine something of my 
‘uneasiness when, as night came on, I saw 
unmistakable indications that a prolonged rain- 
storm was about to set in. I was in the 
northern part of the state, where I had never 
been before, and everything was strange to 
me. I felt pretty discouraged. 

**T trudged along very soberly, making my 
way down the side of the mountain toward a 
little valley. I kept a sharp lookout for a shelf 
of rock under which I might craw] and shelter 
myself from the coming rain; but shelves of 
rock large enough to cover me seemed to be 
just the thing that that mountain did not afford, 
so it was with more than mere gladness that 
I sighted a light far down the valley. I 
hurried downward to reach it, and just as the 
storm burst, I broke into a sharp run and cov- 
ered the few steps that remained between me 
and the habitation—for I cannot call it a 
house. 

‘‘Tt was merely a sod tent, built against the 
wall of the ravine, and logged up for perhaps 
two feet on the sides, and then roofed with 
poles and sods. I let out a whoop as I topped 
the rise, and at the sound I saw a blanket 
pulled aside and a man’s face peer out. The 
glimmer of light I had seen up the valley came 
from a crack where the blanket, hanging askew, 
had left a narrow opening. 

‘““The man inside made me welcome in a 
very hearty fashion, and assured me that he 
was glad to see me, because his partner had 
gone down to the settlements, and would not 
be back for two days, and perhaps longer, if 
it rained. So he urged me to stay with him 
—though I did not need any urging, with 
that storm coming up and no blanket to keep 
off the rain. 

‘*He had plenty of grub and two bunks; 
and I made a hearty supper, and stretched out 
in the bunk, feeling grateful for my luck, for 
I was very tired. I thought myself unusually 
fortunate to strike a shelter so opportunely. 





However—but that comes later. 

‘The spring where the man got his water | 
was just down the draw—a dozen steps, per- | 
haps. In the morning, after we had washed | 
the dishes and talked a bit, I took the pail, | 
and went out to the spring after some water. 
As I neared the house on my return, I noticed 
the thickness of the sod roof—I should think 
it must have been nearly two feet thick. The 
rain was still coming down in a sort of gray 
wall—a soaking, drenching downpour; so I 
decided to bring up all the water I thought we 
should need for some time, and then not go 
out again until it became absolutely necessary. 
My host also came out and sniffed the air, and 
as he went in again, announced that he was 
going to stay inside until the rain stopped, if 
it took a fortnight. 

‘* After I had brought water and filled every 
receptacle in the hut, I closed the door and 
chinked the crevices tight to keep out the 
wind. Then we crawled into our bunks, and 
spent the first part of the day in sleeping 
and talking. 

‘“*Time passed pleasantly enough, and we 
had found out about all we intended to tell of 
each other, when I heard a smothered excla- 
mation from my campmate, in a tone that 
bespoke dismay. 

‘*T lifted my head enough to inquire what 
the matter was, and as I did so, a drop of 


| again—it’s bad enough to have it coming in 
the top, without having it swirl in the bottom, 





water struck me upon the cheek. 

‘* ‘Matter enough, I guess we’ll find,’ he 
replied, in answer to my inquiry. ‘This sod 
roof is beginning to leak !’ 

‘*That certainly was disquieting, for though | 
I had never had much experience with sod | 
roofs, I realized that, if once it got soaked | 
through, the rain would have little difficulty 
in reaching us. However, as there was no 
other place of refuge, we made the best of it, 
and shifted from one place to another as the 
one we occupied seemed to grow wetter, though 
there was no real choice in the matter, for it 
rained evenly all over the roof, and under it. 
I pulled the blanket aside, once, to look out 
at the weather; but the rain was still coming 
down as straight as arrows, and beat in through 
the opening so fiercely that my companion 
called to me with a half-assumed sharpness to 
close it. 

‘* ‘We'll just keep that thing closed from | 
how on, neighbor,’ he remarked, decisively, | 
‘until this rain stops, or we get drowned out 
of here. There ain’t no earthly sense in| 





writhed his body, while sounds like suffocation 





Vet 


pokin’ your head out there—not that you’d 
get any wetter by doing it than you will stay- 
in’ in here, but it makes me homesick for 
shingles. You just come back inside and 
batten them cracks, and suffer “long with me, 
sociable.’ 

‘*There didn’t seem to be much use in doing 
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EINDING A SHELTER 
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DO YOU WISH TO IMPROVE YOUR 
COMPLEXION, HANDS AND HAIR? 
Do you wish a skin clear of pimples, blackheads and 
other annoying eruptions, hands soft and white, hair 
live and glossy, and scalp free from dandruff and 
itching? Then begin to-day the regular use of Cuti- 
cura soap for the toilet, bath and shampoo, assisted by 
an occasional light application of Cuticura ointment. 
They not only do much for pimples, blackheads, red, 
rough skins, itching, scaly scalps, dry, thin and falling 
hair, chapped hands and shapeless nails, but they do 
even more for skin-tortured and disfigured infants and 
children. It costs nothing to try them. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
$2-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
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otherwise, so I did as he told me, and came 
back and crawled into my wet bunk, as un- 
comfortable and miserable as I ever was in | 
my life. We were too wet and discouraged to | 
talk, so the rest of that day and night passed | 
in alternate waking and sleeping—listening to | 
the patter of the drops as they fell from the | 
roof to the floor when we were awake, and 
dreaming about swimming rivers when we 
were asleep. The drops were coming through 
the roof now almost in sheets, and the patter 
as they fell upon the floor—and upon us—made 
anything but a soothing lullaby. Still, we 
managed to get short cat naps, which did not 
rest us any, and in that fashion we gradually 
wore away the longest and most uncomfortable 
night and day that I ever passed. Once I got 

| 





up and moved toward the door again; but my 
companion growled at me so savagely that I 
desisted, and crawled back into my soaking | 
bunk again. 

‘*For almost twenty hours we lay there and 
listened to the rain drop from that roof upon 
us and upon the floor, and for nineteen of those | 
twenty hours we were as wet as if we were 
swimming in a lake. -I lay there, and tried | 
to picture how I must have felt at other times | 
in my life, when I could have had all the} 
sunshine and warmth I wanted. It seemed | 
to me that to see the sun again, and to bask 
in its warmth would furnish me more joy than 
I had ever had before. 

‘*In the morning a gray light filtered through 
the blanket over the opening; it seemed to be 
raining as hard as ever. We were too dis- 
heartened and uncomfortable to rise, so we lay 
still. The only way that the situation could 
be made endurable was to get shaped down 
into the wet bunks, and lie there without 
moving a muscle. It didn’t seem quite as cold 
and wet that way. 

‘*So we lay there all the forenoon, too cross 
and uncomfortable even to speak to each other. 
About noon, however, we heard a hail outside, 
and my companion stirred reluctantly. 

‘¢*There’s Gid back again,’ he observed, 
morosely. ‘One of us has got to get up and 
let him in.’ 

‘“*T hated to move; but, after all, he had 
given me such shelter as he had, and it seemed 
to be my duty to save him such work as I 
might, so I volunteered to swing the portal 
for Gid, and started to do so. 

‘* ‘Don’t keep it open a minute longer’n you 
have to,’ my friend in the bunk commanded. 
‘Make him come in quick, and chink it tight 





too.’ 

‘*T kicked away the chinking that we had 
piled upon the blanket to hold it tight, and 
swung it aside, and instantly a golden radiance 
of sunshine flooded the opening, and filled the 
dingy hut full. 

‘*With a yelp of joy that could have been 
heard half a mile, I plunged through the 
opening and outdoors. Following close upon 
my heels, with his face showing nothing but 
blank wonder, came my hutmate. He gave 
one glance at the blue sky above us, and then 
a wave of understanding seemed to pass 
through and over him. He cast a pitiful, 
supplicating look at Gid, and seemed almost 
to shrink visibly in stature as he did so. 

‘*At one glance, Gid took in our reeking 
clothes and woebegone appearance, and a light 
of incredulous joy shone in his face. He 
approached us upon tiptoes, and touched us 
with a verifying finger; and then, with that 
horrible mirth still showing upon his face, he 
stepped along to the door of the hut. One 
glance he gave into that dripping interior, and 
turned away and buried that look of dazed 
happiness between his two hands. Upon a 
little patch of turf he fell upon his face and 


came to our ears. 

‘*T hoped he was choking to death, but I 
| felt sure that no such luck could be hoped for. 
I glanced at my companion of the past two 
days, and was almost startled at the pasty, 
shamed look he wore. And then Gid found | 
his voice, and a hurricane of joyous ululations | 
and screeches filled the valley. 

‘*¢QOw! You female seminary tenderfeet!’ | 
he gasped. ‘Hived up in there, waiting for | 
it to clear off in the hovel—didn’t know that it | 
always rained in a sod house two days after | 
it has cleared off outside! Been soaking in | 
there for almost twenty-four hours, and all | 
fair out here—it cleared off yesterday after- | 
noon! Oh, you babes in the wood!’ And & 








went off in another fit. 
‘*My companion and I looked at each other 

with faces full of expression, but there seemed 

to be nothing that we could say.’’ | 
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IRLS and boys 
—do you know 
that poor teeth are 
the cause of much 
sickness? Good, 
sound, clean teeth 
mean health. 3 
Brush your teeth regularly. There 
are certain parts of the teeth that 
your brush cannot reach. Rinse 
the mouth with Listerine and it 
will cleanse every part of every 
tooth and also the whole mouth. 
Ask mother to keep Listerine 
handy for you to use. ‘ Look out 
for imitations—they’re not so 
good as Listerine. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER St., NEW YORK 
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ing our latest propo- 
sitions. TIRES, equipment, sundries and everything 
in the bicycle line half usual prices. Write to us. 
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Our free sample will prove com- 
fort and econom Send postal 
stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 
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The fastest, safest, and strongest sled 
made. Will last a life-time. 

The only steering sled 
with grooved runners 
Prevents skidding. 
complete steering control. 
An ideal Christmas gift 


Right sizes—38 to 101 inches long. 
Sold by leading Hardware Dealers 
and Department Stores. 

Cardboard model showing 


FREE. steering arrangement. Also 
attractive booklet. Write today / 
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ARCHARENA No.1 
GAME BOARD 


will make the home circle an 
attractive place during the 
long winter evenings. Both 
sides of the Board are finished 
and ready for playing its 56 
games, including the famous 
Carrom and Crokinole. It is 
29 inches square, and has a 
round corner white maple 
carrom rim, three-ply white 
maple veneer, selected stock, 
natural wood finish. The 
equipment consists of 29 





THE FIFTY-SIX GAMES are as follows: Crokinole, 


Ditch Carrom Game, Game of Chess, Checkers, 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE § 


During the Long Winter Evenings 





stained and polished Hardwood Rings, 10 Ten Pins, 2 Spinners, 1 Combined 
Backstop and Score Tab, 1 Spinning Top and Book of Rules. 


Walk Around Carrom Game, Ten Pins, Cocked Hat and Feather, Cocked Hat, American Nine Pins, Five Back, 
Head Pin and Four Back, Seven Up, Five Pin Cuban Carrom Game, Shooting the Wild Ducks, Billiardette, 










Crokinola, Carromola, Four Pocket Carrom Game, 


Back 


Russian Double Entry Posting, 





rvy, Long End Topsy, Ti 


Game, Ti 
Spinning bus te hree ee Battle, Cuban Battle 5 


The Offer. 


Single Entry me gs Spinette, Ten Pin Top Game, Five Pin Cuban ho Three Pin Circle 


To 

in’ Diagonal Pins, Pyramid Pins, Half Orange Pins, 

Cushion Orange Game, Hawk and Sparrows, Pyramid’ Cheekeee Diagonal Checkers, Childress, or Six Pin 

Point Game, Game of Forty-Six, Four Pin Circle Game, Five Back Spin, Head Pin Four Back Circle, Seven 

Up Spin, Spot Games, Rotation Cue Pocket, Three Ring Glance, Four Ring G 

Column Carroms. We do not furnish men or implements for Games of Ches 

The Archarena Game Board, No. 1, given to 

Companion subscribers only for three new sub- 

scriptions, or one new subscription and $1.00 extra. 

Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
Game Board shipped from either Ludington, Mich., or Boston, Mase. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Turvy, Half Minute Battle, Long End Battle, 


lance, Column Carroms, Pocket 
ss, Checkers or Backgammon. 
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Price $2.25. ’ 
Shipping weight 11 lbs. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE] 4 | 


ERCURY AND THE WAR.— Quicksilver 

has risen from $35 to $100 or more a flask 
(seventy-five pounds). According to the Mining 
World, that is by far the highest price for mercury 
in modern times. The annual production is about 
4,100 metric tons. The United States and Austria- 
Hungary produce each about one-sixth of this 
amount, Italy a little more, and Spain nearly one- 
third. The war in Europe has shut off the Austrian 
supply, and made it difficult to transport the 
product of Italy and Spain. It has also caused a 
greatly increased demand for mercury, which is 
now principally used in the manufacture of fulmi- | 
nate for explosive caps. Mercury is also used 
extensively in drugs and medicaments, and in 
thermometers and instruments of precision. For- 
merly a considerable amount of quicksilver was 
consumed in silvering mirrors, and in the amalga- 
mation process of extracting gold and silver from 
their ores; but mirrors are now silvered with | 
nitrate of silver, and the cyanide process has | 
virtually supplanted the amalgamation pie 








oe 

















in metallurgy. 


NFUSORIAL EARTH.—The United States pro- 

duced last year about 6,500 tons of diatomaceous, 
or infusorial, earth, most of which came from mines | 
in California and Nevada. This material is an | 
extremely fine white or grayish powder, composed | 
almost wholly of the cell walls of diatoms, or | 
minute algz, common in both fresh and salt water, | 
The infusorial earth of commerce is taken from 
dried-up beds that accumulated in past geological 
ages. Heretofore, the powder has been used as 
an abrasive in scouring soaps and polishing pow- 
ders, and as a filler in the manufacture of nitro- 
glycerin. Boiled with shellac, the earth makes | 
excellent phonograph records. Abroad, infusorial | 
earth is used in the manufacture of artificial ferti- | 
lizers, water glass, various cements, glazing for | 
tiles, paper, sealing wax, fireworks, matches, 
papier-maché, and many other articles. The | 
earth sells for $10.50 a ton, and there is an increas- | 


ing demand for it. 

ILITARY STRATEGY.—In a letter to mi 

Army and Navy Journal, a retired army | 
officer says that no intelligent soldier will fire a | 
dumdum or an explosive bullet at the enemy, for | 
they both kill. The object of the rifleman is not 
to kill an enemy, but to wound him. “A dead man 
is simply one soldier lost from his army. He is | 
not a burden to anyone. A wounded soldier must 
be taken care of. Four wounded soldiers must | 
have an ambulance with two horses and an able- | 
bodied soldier driver. Thirty wounded soldiers | 
must have a surgeon, a hospital steward, and ten 
or a dozen able-bodied soldiers to aid the doctor 
and wait upon and nurse the wounded men. The | 
ambulances block the roads and delay the troops, | 
especially the artillery and the supply wagons. | 
When a man is hurt, everyone is anxious to get 
him at once to a doctor. If the troops on the | 
firing line are not well disciplined, and a soldier is 
wounded, there will be three or four soldiers who 
are willing and anxious to carry him to the rear. | 
For every soldier wounded, the firing line loses | 
four soldiers, and a hundred men wounded means 
that four hundred men are lost to the firing line, 
for they never rejoin their regiments until the 
battle is over.” 


OUD-SPEAKING TELEPHONES. — Several | 
railways in this country now use the telephone 
in dispatching trains, instead of the telegraph. | 
Most of the operators wear a head telephone—an 
apparatus that holds the receiver constantly at the | 
ear. The arrangement has one serious drawback : 
when there are thunderstorms in the vicinity, the 
operator hears all sorts of annoying sounds, and 
even runs some risk of being injured by a sudden 
shock. To avoid the difficulty, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad has installed loud- 
speaking telephones on the train-dispatching lines. 
The receiver of the loud-speaking instrument is 
more sensitive than that of the ordinary telephone, 
and it has a large horn, somewhat like a phono- 
graph horn. The instrument stands on or near the 
desk of the dispatcher. The telephone transmitter 
also has a very large mouthpiece, into which the 
operator can speak when some distance away. 
A message sent by telephone from a main office 
is repeated by all the loud-speaking telephone 
transmitters on the line, and can be heard dis- 
tinetly by persons fifteen feet from the instru- 
ments. 





a abt RODS.— For ten years Prof. J. B. 
Reynolds and Prof. W. H. Day of the Ontario | 
Agricultural College have collected all the infor- | 
mation they could obtain about buildings reported 
to have been struck by lightning in Ontario. 
According to the Engineering News, at the end of 
1910 they had data concerning 599 buildings. Of 
this number, 317, or 53 per cent., were burned; 
but only eighteen of the buildings, or three per | 
cent., had lightning rods, and only three of those | 
that did have them were burned. From fire- | 
insurance company reports for about one-fourth 
of the Province, the investigators learned that | 
twenty-one per cent. of their insured buildings | 
had lightning rods, and that of all those that were 4 
struck, only one and one-half per cent. were rod- ; 
ded. Out ofseven thousand unprotected buildings, | 
thirty-seven were struck; out of seven thousand 
protected ones, only two were struck. Professor | 
Day found that in Iowa the total claims paid for | 
damage by lightning in eight years amounted to | 
$4,464 on protected buildings, and $341,065 on | 
unprotected ones. For each dollar paid on pro- 

tected buildings, $76 was paid on unprotected 

ones. In the past, unscrupulous agents have put | 
up cheap lightning rods so carelessly that they | 
often did more harm than good, with the natural 

result that many came to believe that all lightning 

rods are worse than useless. Men of science, 

however, have always recognized the value of 

Benjamin Franklin’s invention, which these defi- | 
nite figures now substantiate. | 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 









Will there be a Victrola in 


,. Other styles of the 
Victrola, $15 to $150 
Victors, $10 to $100 


your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and 
not find another gift that will bring so much 


pleasure to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demon- 


strate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


$15 $25 $40 *50 *75 $100 *150 200 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 








the combination. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Ss 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 
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Before You Decide 
Try the New Companion for Three Months 


We believe that many intending purchasers of the New Companion Sewing Machine will be interested in the following : 


Os 


* 


Three Months’ Free 
Trial 


Every machine is sold subject to pur- 
chaser’s approval after three months’ trial. 
If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the machine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire remittance. 
No charge will be made for use during 


the trial. 
Many New 
Improvements 


In addition to the wonderful new Auto- 
matic Plate-Tension Release, the following 
inventions have also been recently adopted: 
New Shuttle Ejector, which lifts up 
one end of the shuttle, and permits of easy 
removal from the shuttle basket. 

Steel Pitman, with Ball-Bearing and 
Ball and Socket connections. Increases 
strength and easy running. 

Spring Head-Latch, which holds the 
head firmly in position, and renders easy 
access to under movement for oiling. 
New Recessed Drawer Pulls; no protrud- 
ing knobs to catch and tear. 











Only Machine in the World 

with the Wonderful New 

Automatic Plate - Tension 
Release. 








Our Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System over thirty years ago, we 
can save you a large amount through the 

urchase of a New Companion Sewin: 

achine. How all this is ecenmupilehed 
can best be told in our latest Illustrated 
Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. 

To get this information, write to the 
Sewing Machine Department, Perry Mason 
Company, Boston, Mass., stating that you 
will be interested to receive further par- 
ticulars concerning the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. If a New Companion 
has not been sent into your town, ask 
for our Special Introductory Offer. Re- 
member every machine is warranted for 
Twenty-Five Years. 


Free Delivery 


We pay all freight charges to any rail- 
road station in the United States. This 
Free Delivery Offer has saved our pur- 
chasers many thousands of dollars. After 
paying our low Factory-to-Home Price, 
there will be no extra cost to you for 
freight charges. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A GREEN MOUNTAIN AMAZON 


g. 


BY M. 


HE tale of Ann Story is a bit of unique 

T Vermont history that our forefathers 
loved to tell to their children. 

Ann Story’s real name was Hannah, and 


she was born in Norwich, Connecticut, in the | 


year 1742; all historians have failed to chron- 
icle her maiden name. She was a pioneer in 
the town of Salisbury, Vermont, which was | 
one of the first towns in Addison County, 
chartered under King George III. The date | 
of the charter was November 3, 1762. 

Ann Story’s husband, Amos Story, was the 
first or second settler (historians disagree) who 
‘+pitched, ’’ as the old phrase was, in Salisbury. 
He went there in 1774 with his oldest son, al 

lad of fourteen years, leaving his wife and | 
je children in Norwich, Connecticut. He 
selected a one-hundred-acre lot, built a log 
cabin, and had begun a clearing, when he was 
killed by the falling of a tree. His son was | 
with him at the time of the accident, and, | 
boy though he was, cut the log away (it was | 
over two feet in diameter), and rolled it off his 
father. He then ran through the woods, fol- 
lowing a blazed trail three miles to a small 


clearing where two men were beginning a set- | 


tlement. They returned with him and helped | 
to bury the father. 


care caught fire, and burned. 

Upon this scene of grief and desolation came 
Ann Story with her family, February 22, 1775. 
They stayed the first night at the hut of Ben- 
jamin Smalley in Middlebury, Vermont, about 


four miles from the tract of land that her | 


husband had taken for a home. She was 
not a woman to delay, and soon went, with 


her family, to the small clearing that her hus- | 


band had made, and undertook the task of 
building a log cabin and clearing the land for 


cultivation. In this she had the help of her | 


children who, she said, ‘‘took to digging like 
young foxes.’’ 
these young helpers is uncertain. One histo- 
rian sets the number as high as eight or ten, 
but an aged relative of Ann Story’s, who is 
now living, insists there were only six. As/| 
her family was the first to settle in the town, 
they were granted one hundred acres of land 
by vote of the original proprietors. 

In those first years among the green hills of 
Vermont, Mrs. Story endured almost every 
hardship. She was haunted at night by wolves 
and panthers, and sometimes by hostile In- 
dians. Her undaunted courage and strength 
to face those dangers won her the title of the 
**Amazon widow.’’ 


She is described as a woman of large stature | 
and remarkable physical strength; she could | 
swing an axe and handle a lever for rolling | 


logs as wellas any man. One settler described 
her as a ‘‘busting big woman, not afraid to fire 
a musket in time of néed.’’ 

When the War of the Revolution broke out, 
most of the few settlers in that part of the 
New Hampshire grants moved to the southern 
counties, where they would be in less danger 
from the Tories and Indian raiders. 

Mrs. Story remained, with two other settlers, 
who wondered how they could protect their 
own families, and, at the same time, help the 
‘*Amazon widow’’ and her children. She soon 
proved, however, that she was able to protect 
herself and family ; and her rude cabin, isolated 
and remote, early became the shelter of weary 
patriots who were making secret journeys 
through the Vermont hills. 

In the summer of 1776, a party of Indians 
came down from Canada, pillaging and burn- 
ing the abandoned farmhouses. One day Mrs. 
Story discovered their presence on the clearing 
nearest her own, and gathering her ‘‘brood’’ 
and valuables in a canoe that lay in the creek 
near her door, she paddled into the recesses of 
a swamp, where, safely hidden and undis- | 
mayed, she saw the flames arise from her 
neighbors’ homes and her own. 

When the Indians had gone, Mrs. Story 
rebuilt her cabin, using the trunks of trees, 
which she could handle without a team. It 
was at this time that, with the help of her 
sons, she built her famous secret refuge, which 
proved a life-saving place of concealment 
during the War of the Revolution. This was 
described in Mrs. Story’s own language as 
follows: 

‘*We dug our cavern in the bank of the Otter 
Creek, where we could retire at night, cooking 
and taking our meals at the cabin, and laboring 
on the farm during the day. This cavern we 
made by digging horizontally into the bank, 
concealing the dirt we removed in the water of 


the creek. The passage at the mouth was only | 


sufficient to admit one canoe, and all must lie 
prostrate in passing either in or out. The 
canoe would float into the cave quite out of 


sight. The place where we slept was an exca- | 


vation by the side, above the passageway for 
the canoe, and of sufficient size to accommodate 
the whole family. We stuck bushes at the | 
mouth of the cave as we went in or out, that 
the place of entrance would be concealed, — 
prevent discovery. ’’ 

With all her hardships and rough work, tail 


Soon after that, the log | 
cabin that Amos Story had built with such | 


Just how many there were of | 


BAKER 


| Story was a kind and gentle mother ; her chil- 





. “Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete —_ fabric rein- 
ment. 








dren came first always. An old manuscript 
records that at one time a party of Green | 
Mountain boys, fleeing from a band of Indians 
and Tories, sought refuge in her cabin. There 
| they were besieged; and Mrs. Story, seeing 
| oa her children were in imminent danger, 

| said, ‘**T cannot live to see my children mur- 
| dered before my eyes. Give me a place among 
you and see if I am the first to desert my post. ’’ 
| Many times by her ready wit she was able | 
to deceive the Tories, when the very men ~_ 
sought were concealed within her cabin. 
| one such occasion she was near the cabin, on 
| ing a tree; as it struck the ground, she looked 
up to behold a Tory leader and party going up | 
the path to her cabin. Picking up her rifle, | 
which was leaning against a tree, she hastened _ 
to her cabin door. The Tory demanded break- 

fast for himself and men ; but Mrs. Story replied | 
| that there were two reasons why she could | 
not prepare the meal—lack of means and lack 
'of inclination. ‘‘But,’’ she added, “‘if you 
really wish to handle over my greasy pots and 
| kettles, you can go in, as I came out, by going | 
| up on the ends of the logs yonder, and remov- | 
ing a piece of the bark roof.’’ } 

**Oh, no matter, no matter!’’ replied the 
Tory leader. ‘‘We must be going, boys; we 
| have wasted time enough here. ’’ 

Just behind the cabin door were two of the 
| leaders of the Green Mountain boys, for whom 
| they were searching. 
| Mrs. Story’s hiding place in the bank of the 
creek was, in time, discovered by a Tory spy 
named Jenny. The wife of a settler had been 
taken captive by the Indians; but being ill and 
unable to travel, she could not keep up with 
them on their return to Canada, and was left 
| behind on the journey. She found refuge with 
Mrs. Story, and was concealed, with her new- | 
born baby, in the cavern. 

One day the Tory, Jenny, was passing along 
| a footpath by the Otter Creek, when he chanced 
|to hear the cry of an infant underneath the 

| ground. He lurked near, and watched until 


tae i hundred miles more 
= your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold mi dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 








st GLOss 
| Stove Pousn 


Absolutely safe to use. 
 — burn or explode. 














Used with either cloth 
or brush, it gives a bril- 
liant, lasting lustre se- 
cured by no other polish. 


Screw-Top Cans 15c. 


Don’t wait another day, but try Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
of the * beautiful stove.’’ Ask your dealer. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 








Art 
Win- 
dow 
like this 


3'8" x 4'9" 


Only 
$4.50 


A Strikingly Beautiful and Very 














| Mrs. Story pulled out in her canoe, when he | 
| followed her until she landed a few rods below. ! 
There he accosted her, declared that he had | 
found the hiding place, and demanded informa- | 
tion in regard to the movements of the Green | 
Mountain boys. Mrs. Story refused to answer 
his questions, however, and bade defiance to 
his threats, and finally he passed on. 

Mrs. Story lost no time in notifying the neigh- 
bors that Tories were lurking near, whereupon 
a party of Green Mountain boys were put upon 
the track. Their camp in Mendon was sur- 
rounded that night while they were asleep, 
and the Tories, fourteen in number, were cap- 
tured and taken to the garrison at Ticonderoga. 

But the fact that her retreat had been discov- 
ered troubled Ann Story, and she determined 
to close up the entrance with logs, so that no 
one could enter from the outside. She then 
dug a passage from her cellar, some distance 
below the surface, making an arched room 
about twelve feet square, and connected this 
with the first room by another underground 
passage. Stationed at the two small openings, 
a few men could withstand a large number. 

It was here, toward the close of the war, 
that the Green Mountain boys took refuge with 
some of their ‘‘wimmin folks, ’’ as history says, 
and fought and conquered a large number of 
the foe. After that, the few of the enemy who 
were left retreated to Canada, and the Ver- 
mont hills were left in peace. 

Mrs. Story’s cabin was again burned to the 
ground during that last fight, but in reward 
for the shelter she provided, the Green Moun- 
tain boys presented her with means to rebuild 
her cabin and restore her crops. 
| As her sons grew older and were able to 
| perform the labor on the land, life became 
|easier for Mrs. Story. In 1791, she married 
Benjamin Smalley, at whose house she had 
stayed the first night in Vermont. Later, she 
married still again. Capt. Stephen Goodrich 
was Mrs. Story’s third husband. She died in 
1817, aged seventy-five years. Ann Story was 
just a plain, brave woman, typical of a genera- 
tion to which many are proud to trace their an- 
cestry. In 1905, the Colonial Dames erected a 
monument on the site of her log-cabin home. 
It bears this inscription: ‘‘On this spot stood 
the home of Ann Story. In grateful memory 
of her service in the struggle of the Green 
Mountain boys, for the Independence of Ver- 

mont. ”” 
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A SURE SIGN. 


ATIV.ES of Italy must be very prompt 
in keeping engagements, especially invi- 
tations to dine. At least, we get that 

impression from an Italian paper, which records 
the following conversation between two fellow | 
countrymen : 
| ‘Signor Shaffeti must be dead, or at least | 
very sick. ’’ 

‘*Why do you think so?’’ 

Pas I invited him to supper to-night at | 
eight, and it is already five minutes of, and he | 
| hasn’t come yet!’’ | 





Popular Window. 


The top is glazed with clear, leaded, crystal 
sheet glass. Customers who have had this 
window are greatly pleased. The price is much 
lower than that of similar windows elsewhere. 


Storm Windows 


Winter is coming. Prepare for i} now by Bi fit- 
ting your house with rm windows. 
out the drafts. Prevent colds and sickness. Have 
a@ warm, pomforsaste ouse and save dollars 
on your bill. Storm windows will save 


cost the rand will last for years. 
Ail sizes in’, 4 and 12 lights. rom 
Send for our imm e of buil 


catal uilding 
material. We furnish everything for — 
direct from the mill at wholesale price 


Send to-day and don’t forget those storm oe 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
400 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


| “Silver Quarter”. 
Coffee 


A delicious blend of high- 
grade coffees fine enough for 
any home, fit for any occasion, 
and costs only a quarter. You 
can pay more money, but 
you'll get no more satisfac- 
tory coffee. Try it for 


Thanksgiving Day 


You'll find it the equal of any pa game 
on your table. ; getting a splendid can 
of coffee for a quarter, you oct at also a beautiful 


pe can. 
are able to do this 
because we use a 
cheap can and 
cheap label, just 
enough to 
throwaway when 
you're through 
with them, and we 
put what we save 
into a beautiful tum- 
bler, which you can 
keep and use. 
Let your grocer 
know now that 
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In every can. 
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youn want a can of 
‘Silver Quarter’ 
for Thanksgiving. 
Swain, Earle&Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
rubecription 20 cents extra ; tg extre’ ov sold for $1,00, 00. W feeither 
we will DELIVER anywhere in the United States. | 
“This is 2 combination Jackknife, Negew Driver, Tack 
Lifter, Leat ~4 unch or r. Has 
best English steel bl handle, 43 silver | 
bolsters name plate and shack lined. 
The Official Knife, 


with the insignia of the. Scout 
Movement Nechod on the blade. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Electric Lights 
for FARMS 





tp! Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog 0 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS 











Chilly -Weather 


Comfort 


You can laugh at the 
snow and the winter 
winds when you're snug 
and warm in a Cloth- 
craft overcoat. 


Light weight, warmth, 
great durability. That's 
where pure wool comes 
in—all Clothcraft 
Clothes, you know, are 
guaranteed all-wool. 


Then, too, there’s the 
fine workmanship. 
Every little operation in 
making a suit or over- 
coat has been per- 
fected in the Clothcraft 
shops. 


Thousands of dollars 
are saved by this scien- 
tific tailoring and put 
back into fabrics, linings 
and other additions to 
quality. 


That’s why we can 
offer you such a variety 
of beautiful Clothcraft 
patterns in suits and 
overcoats at $10 to $22. 


You'll be specially in- 
terested in Clothcraft 
No. 4130 Blue Serge 


Special that sells for 
$18.50. 


The Clothcraft Store 


(in your town) 





Write to The Joush & F & Folss Co., 621 

=.* A hio, for their 

Book asam = Se the ail-wool 

Sias aed te Clotheraft 4130" and a 

rsonal note of introduction to the 
thcraft Store you. 











Don't take chances #7 
with toilet paper 
4 that may be made 
} from cheap, germ- 
laden materials. 


“Handifold” 


| Toilet Paper 

is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, teed to be 

i made from absolutely 

-— 34 new, clean paper 










Ask your dealer. 
If he hasn't it, send for 


3 Packages 
25c. 


Parcel Post. 
Nickeled hanger free. 
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DANIE 
FLOUR 









L WEBSTER 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former 


flour standards that an automobile bears to the old family chaise. 


It is the advance 


guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 


b its 





can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour 


ial blending of the 


finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities 
to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND 
A TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 





QF OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have 


ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and 
the price will be refunded and charged to as. 


Insist upon “DANIEL WEBSTER.” Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 
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Only 10 Cents a Half-Pound Tin 


A pure, wholesome and efficient baking pow- 
der, guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. Ask your grocer for the 
Revere Baking Powder and accept no other brand. Panay 

D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. ‘ ; 






























~ BELL'S SEASONIN G 
r Nearly Fifty by Chefs, 


Years preferred 
Cooks and Housekeepers to flavor 
for Meat, Game, Fish and Poultry. 
Insist upon BELLS the Original. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tables mn of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 
spoon Bell’s Seasoning, \% teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. 
Add to liquid when hot, 1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve 
on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. Toeach powné ot fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





For goose or duck add one 
int of cold meat or fowl, 1 tea- 





The “Aluminum Kitchen” 





WILL MAKE 
Twelve Combinations 














ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material 

for cooking utensils, and is fast superseding iron, tin, and 
enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. The utensils here 
offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, 
or soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. The ware 
does not rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit acids or 
foods, there is no plating to flake or wear off, it is not liable to 
scorch foods, IS EASILY KEPT BRIGHT AND CLEAN, AND 
WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


USEFUL FOR MANY PURPOSES 


The Aluminum pieces, Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, when used 
either separately or in combination with one another, 
will make the kitchen utensils indicated below: 


No. 1. Windsor Kettle. No. 2. Pudding Pan. No. 3. Steaming Tray, with nontilting device. 
No. 4. Pie Plate. No. 5. Deep Roaster. Using Numbers 1 and 2. No. 6. Stew Kettle. Using 
Numbers land 4. No. 7. Cooker and Steamer. Using Numbers 1, 2,3 and4. No. 8. Egg Poacher. 
Using Number 1, with Rack and Egg Cups. No. 9. Coffee Roaster. Using Numbers 1 and 3. 
No. 10. Bean Baker. Using Numbers 2 and 4. No. 11. Cooker and Steamer. Using Numbers 
1,2and 3. No. 12. Cereal Cooker. Using Numbers 1, 2 and 4. 


> Gecial Limited Offer 


For a limited time this Combination “Aluminum Kitchen,” with Fifteen-Year 
Guarantee Certificate, will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we 
Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. New subscriptions already sent 
us cannot count on this Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT‘ FAILS TO CURE 
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